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COMMEMORATION    DAY. 


The  sixteentli  anniversary  of  the  .Tohns  Hopkins  University  was  cele- 
brated on  Monday,  February  22,  1892.  By  the  permission  of  tlie  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  public  exercises  of  the  day  were  held  in  the 
large  Hall  of  the  Institute. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty,  with  the  Invited  Guests,  and  the  Alunnii  and 
Students,  gathered  at  the  University  buildings  at  ten  o'clock,  and  went  in 
procession  to  the  Hall. 

The  exercises  began  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Paret,  Bi.-ihop  of  Maryland.  An  introductory  address  was 
made  by  President  Oilman. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton  \V.  Mabie,  Litt.  Dr.,  of  New 
York,  and  Professor  George  H.  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  : 
William  L.  Devries  (A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888). 
C'HARLfS  L.  Poor  (S.  B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1886). 
John  C.  Robertson  (.V.  M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1885). 

Tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .\rts  was  conferred  on  : 

James  W.  Harvev,  Jr.,  of  Catonsville. 

During  the  exercises  music  was  rendered  by  the  Peabody  Students' 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Adam  Itzel,  Jr. 

The  Marshals  of  the  day  were: — Chief  Marshal,  Edward  Renouf;  Assist- 
ant Marshal,  J.  S.  Ames;  H.  B.  Adams,  B.  W.  Barton,  B.  M.  Roszel,  J.  B. 
Crenshaw,  F.  W.  Speirs,  S.  \'.  Hoffman,  E.  P.  Lotlirop,  J.  L.  G.  Lee,  II.  T. 
Marshall,  L.  L.  .Stevens,  J.  H.  Purnell,  W.  S.  Baer. 

The  Ushers  were;— T.  K.  Brown,  T.  .S.  Baker,  T.  M.  Brown,  L.  W.  Cott- 
man,  R  X.  Dobbin,  Jr.,  H.  J.  Jewelt,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Mitchell,  W.  R.  Moliuard, 
R.  C.  Stewart,  D.  II.  Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Whitehead. 

In  the  afternoon  from  three  to  five  o'clock  the  libraries  and  ialioialdrics 
were  thrown  open  to  visitors. 

The  Alnmni  of  the  University  held  their  animal  meeting  at  the  Mer- 
chants' Clul)  at  six  o'clock,  follmved  liy  a  dinner  at  half-past  .seven  o'clock. 

The  following  officers  for  18i)2-18!)3  were  elected:  President,  Fahian 
Franklin  (Ph.  1).,  1.^80) ;  Secrelm-y,  J.  Hemsley  Johnson  (A.  B.,  1881); 
Treasurer,  Hexky  O.  Thompson  (A.  B.,  1887).  Additional  inendiers  of 
the  Executive  Comndttee:  Maurice  Bloomfield  (Ph.  D.,  1879);  Jo.sEi'ii 
S.  Ames  (A.  B.,  1886,  Ph.  I)..  1890);  John  Hinkley  (A.  B.,  1884). 

The  Executive  Committee  elected  Dr.  Bloo.mfield  Vice-President. 

A  connnnnication  was  received  from  the  .\thletic  .Vssociation  requesting 
the  Association  to  elect  two  members  of  an  .Xdvisory  Board.  The  rerpiesi 
was  acceded  to,  and  Messrs.  .\i.lan  McLane,  Jr.  (.\.  B.,  1886),  and  (iKORCiE 
C.  Morrison  (.\.  P..,  189ii),  were  elected. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presiiiciit  of  ibc  Cnivci- 
sily  .as  to  the  academic  dress  to  be  worn  on  Coininenceiiicnt  and  Cummemo- 
ralion  Day. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  LITERATURE. 

An  Address  by  Hamilton  Wright  ]\Iabie,  LL.  B.,  Litt.  Dk., 
OF  New  York  City. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  when  Keats  was  feeling  so  keenly  and  bearing  so 
manfully  the  criticism  of  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  and  the  "Quarterly 
Review,''  he  wrote  these  significant  words  to  a  friend:  "The  Genius  of 
Poetry  mnst  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  a  man.  It  cannot  be  matured  by 
law  and  precept,  but  by  sensation  and  watchfulness  in  itself.  That  which  is 
creative  must  create  itself.  In  '  Endymion '  I  leaped  headlong  into  the 
sea,  and  thereby  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  roundings,  the 
quicksands,  and  the  rocks  than  if  I  had  stayed  upon  the  shore  and  piped  a 
silly  pipe,  and  took  tea  and  comfortable  advice.  ...  I  will  write  inde- 
pendently. I  have  written  independently  without  judgment.  I  may  write 
independently,  and  with  judgment,  hereafter."  In  a  later  letter  to  John 
Taylor,  he  said:  "I  know  nothing — I  have  read  nothing,  and  I  mean  to 
follow  Solomon's  direction,  'Get  learning,  get  understanding.'  I  find 
earlier  days  are  gone  by — I  tind  that  I  have  no  enjoyment  in  the  world  but 
continual  drinking  in  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  path  for  me. 
The  road  lies  through  application,  study,  and  thought.     I  will  pursue  it." 

Truths  rarely  get  so  keen  an  edge,  so  clear  and  decisive  a  statement,  as 
when  they  issue  directly  and  unconsciously  out  of  experience.  Keats  gives 
us  here  his  instinctive  feeling  about  the  independence  of  the  creative  im- 
pulse, and  his  conviction,  reached  through  fuller  knowledge  of  himself 
and  deeper  meditation  on  his  art,  concerning  the  best  conditions  for  the 
direction  of  that  impulse  and  its  free  and  ample  expression.  The  poet's 
vision  is  a  personal  possession;  the  poet's  faculty  needs  the  enrichment,  the 
enlightenment,  the  modulating  skill,  of  culture.  The  University  can  confer 
neither  of  the  gifts;  it  can  aid,  it  has  aided,  immeasurably  in  guiding, 
training,  and  broadening  both.  A  great  work  of  art  is  always  the  product 
of  a  great  personality ;  the  greater  the  pereonality,  the  greater  the  work. 
A  delicate,  sensitive,  impressionable  personality  like  Alfred  de  Musset's  will 
give  us  exquisite  lyrics,  touched  with  pathos ;  poems  of  sentiment  in  which 
the  elusive  pleasure  and  the  abiding  sadness  of  the  time  are  mirrored; 
prose  dramas  which  have  the  compass,  as  they  have  the  form,  of  miniature 
tragedies.  A  powerful,  self-sustaining,  capacious  personality  like  Dante's 
will  give  us  a  "Divine  Comedy,"  which  demands  for  the  three  successive 
stages  on  which  it  unfolds  its  mighty  theme  as  many  worlds.  Now,  per- 
sonality is  an  original  force,  as  far  below  culture  as  the  springs  are  often 
below  the  flowers  which  they  nourish.  But  the  imtrained  personality  is  a 
blind  force,  not  a  power  which  creates  with  the  ease  and  harmony  of  im- 
pulse become  intelligence  and  intuition  reinforced  and  steadied  by  rea-son. 
To  set  the  person;dity  free  from  the  limitations  of  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings, to  give  it  the  depth  and  breadth  of  a  wide  and  vital  knowledge, 
to  endow  it  with  the  ea.se,  the  force,  :md  the  beauty  of  full  and  natural 
expression — this  is  the  service  which  culture  renders  to  the  man  of  genius, 
which  it  renders  to  every  man  of  special  gift  or  power. 

"Application,  study,  and  thought."  Could  there  be  a  simpler  or  more 
adequate  statement  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  greatest  works  of 
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literature  issue!  The  lyric,  which  is  the  expression  of  a  detached  experi- 
ence of  a  single  emotion,  of  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  imagination,  is,  in  a 
measure,  independent  of  this  fostering  of  meditation  and  knowledge.  A 
Burns  may  sing  behind  his  plow,  on  the  uplands  of  Ayrshire,  with  a  note 
as  clear,  a  voice  as  full  of  haunting  nmsic,  as  the  most  amply  equipped 
singer  of  his  time;  but  he  will  sing  of  the  daisy  at  his  feet,  or  of  the  lark 
rising  solitary  skyward,  or  of  the  personal  joy  or  sadness  of  the  hour.  A 
true  song,  a  deep  song;  but  not  a  great  song.  But  the  epic,  of  which  a  race 
is  often  the  real  poet — a  race  trained  and  enriched  by  many-sided  contact 
with  life,  by  wide  and  deep  experience ;  the  drama,  with  its  large  move- 
ment and  its  constant  interpretation  of  profound  ideas;  history,  biography, 
criticism,  the  essay — all  these  larger  forms  of  literature,  in  which  the 
deepest  life  flows,  and  in  which  the  soul  of  the  race  abides,  are  conditioned 
upon  application,  study,  and  thought.  Behind  the  great  national  epics, 
what  a  multitude  of  toiling,  enduring,  experiencing  persons!  Behind  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  what  stirring  of  the  depths,  what  meditation, 
what  culture  of  the  most  vital  sort!  Behind  "  Faust,"  what  varied  know- 
ledge, what  amplitude  of  observation  and  reflection!  Behind  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Arnold,  Amiel,  what  long  processes  of  ripening 
thought ! 

Now,  this  culture  in  the  large  sense,  this  prolonged  and  absorbing  blend- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  with  the  spirit  of  all 
time,  involves  leisure,  solitude,  meditation,  study.  A  man  of  exceptional 
force  may  make  these  conditions  for  himself,  may  impose  a  silence  upon  the 
tumult  in  which  he  lives,  a  repose  on  the  agitation  which  surrounds  him; 
but  there  is  one  place  in  which  these  conditions  are  fostered  and  conserved, 
and  that  place  is  the  University.  Shakespeare  found  time  and  quiet  amid 
the  uproar  of  London  for  the  ripest  reflection  on  human  life  of  which  any 
record  has  been  made.  There  are,  indeed,  some  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
London  can  supply  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
But  for  the  ripening  of  the  spirit  through  contact  with  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  among  men,  for  the  liberation  of  a  man's  self 
througli  the  unfolding  of  his  nature  on  all  sides,  there  is  a  more  genial  air 
than  that  which  hangs  heavy  over  the  great  metropolis.  One  needs  no 
demonstration  of  the  fortunate  conditions  which  a  university  ofl:ers  a  youth 
of  literary  genius  when,  some  day,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  hurrying 
throngs  at  Charing  Cross  and  in  a  brief  two  hours  finds  himself  in  the 
ancient  silence  of  the  garden  of  New  College,  the  ivy-covered  wall  of  the 
old  town  behind  him,  the  tower  of  Magdalen  rising  above  the  trees  in  the 
mellow  distance. 

It  is  true,  Oxford  has  often  been  lint  a  hai-sh  or  indifferent  mother  to  her 
children  who  have  cared  most  for  the  human  spirit  interpreted  in  art;  she 
h;i.s  often  slighted,  she  ha.s  sometimes  flouted,  them.  But  there  are  things 
which  Oxford,  in  her  narrowest  temper,  cannot  deny  her  children ;  in  her 
most  iuditierent  mood,  they  have  her  silence,  her  ripeness,  her  leisure,  her 
libraries,  her  fellowships  and  enthusiasms  of  youth,  her  atmosphere.  And 
so  far,  for  the  most  part,  the  Univei'sity  has  fostered  literature  nuiinly  by 
indirection  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  by  supplying  favorable  conditions 
rather  than  by  deliberate  stimulation  and  encouragement  through  instruc- 
tion. It  is  true  of  univereities  as  of  men,  that  they  have  often  builded 
better  than  they  knew;  they  have  achieved  results  beyond  the  limits  of 
intention;  they  have  inspired  where  they  meant  only  to  teach.  But  one 
does  not  withhold  from  Shakespeare  the  recognition  of  his  greatness  in  dis- 
closures of  character  profounder  than  he  may  have  realized  at  the  moment ; 
he  w.'is  all  the  greater  because  so  much  lay  in  him  below  the  thin  soil  of 
consciousness.  The  criticism  of  the  L'niversity,  therefore,  is  not  that  it  has 
done  little  for  literature,  but  that  it  ha.s  not  done  more.  It  has  been  content 
to  suHer  that  to  grow  untended  within  its  walls  which  it  ought  to  have 
nourished.  So  far  as  deliberate  purpo.se  and  recognition  are  (»ncerned, 
literature  has  often  owed  nothing  to  the  University;  so  far  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  favorable  conditions  is  concerned,  it  has  always  owed  much. 

The  extent  of  that  debt,  the  closeness  of  the  tie  between  organizeil  scholar- 
ship and  Letters,  are  disclosed  on  every  page  of  literary  history.  The  story 
of  the  English  universities,  if  it  is  broadened  to  include  the  achievements 
of  their  graduates,  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  story  of  English  literatuie, 
and  constantly  blends  with  it.  It  wa.s  Mr.  .Vrnold,  was  it  not,  who  described 
Oxford  ;is  the  university  of  movements  and  Cambridge  as  the  univei-sity  of 
men?  Why  Cambridge,  with  its  traditional  bias  towards  mathematics  and 
science,  should  have  charmed  into  permanent  residence  the  shy  muse  o 
poetry  is  a  question  which,  especially  at  (Jxford,  aftbrds  a  striking  evidence 


of  the  play  of  an  element  of  caprice  in  human  affairs.  The  roll  of  English 
poets  who  have  had  as.sociations  with  Cambridge  more  or  less  intimate  and 
prolonged  reads  like  the  peerage  of  English  genius.  Professor  Lounsbury 
disposes  summarily  of  the  Cambridge  claim  upon  Chaucer,  whose  education 
wa.s  a  first-hand  contact  with  the  life  he  was  to  describe  and  who  may  have 
known  sometliing  about  the  Trunipington  Koad  without  having  matriculated. 
But,  leaving  (Jhaucer  out  of  account,  there  remain  Spenser,  whose  memory 
lends  a  perennial  charm  to  Pembroke;  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Fletchers, 
Marlowe,  Greene,  Shirley,  Ilei'rick,  Cowley,  Suckling,  Quarles,  George  Her- 
bert, Milton,  Marvell,  Crashaw,  Dryden,  Gray,  Byron,  Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Praed,  Calverley,  Tennyson.  Such  names  set  the  imagination  aflame  in  the 
bare  recital.  If  the  Oxford  list  is  shorter,  it  is  hardly  less  splendid ;  Sidney, 
Chapman,  Lodge,  Peele,  Massinger,  Marston,  Donne,  Lovelace,  Collins, 
Young,  Johnson,  Southey,  Landor,  Keble,  Clough,  .\rnold,  Swinburne.  To 
Oxfoi-d  also  belongs  Shelley,  to  whom  she  was  indeed  but  a  stony-hearted 
mother,  but  to  whom,  with  all  her  hardness,  she  gave  some  prosperous 
hours.  Is  there  a  scene  in  literary  history  more  humorous  or  more  signifi- 
cant of  character  than  that  incident  on  Magdalen  Bridge,  when  Shelley, 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  abruptly 
snatched  a  child  from  its  mothei-'s  arms  and  began  to  question  it  about  pre- 
existence.  The  placid  boy  gave  no  sign.  "  Surely  the  babe  can  speak," 
said  Shelley,  "  for  he  is  only  a  few  weeks  old ;  ...  he  cannot  have  for- 
gotten entirely  the  use  of  speech  in  so  short  a  time;  the  thing  is  absolutely 
impossible ! " 

The  significant  fact  about  this  list  of  poets  who  were  university-bred  men 
lies  in  their  representative  character ;  they  bring  before  us  not  only  the 
continuous  story  of  English  literary  development,  but  they  stand  for  the 
successive  movements  and  expansions  through  which  that  development  has 
been  accomplished.  The  names  of  Wyatt,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Green,  Shirley, 
Herrick,  Suckling,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  .Arnold,  and 
Tennyson  carry,  to  an  ear  familiar  with  their  a.ssociations,  the  long  and 
varied  tale  of  English  Literature,  in  every  stage  of  its  unfolding.  In  every 
phase  and  stage  of  literary  development  the  University  has  been  present 
as  a  contributing  influence.  The  dranui  may  perhaps  illustrate  most  strik- 
ingly the  intimacy  between  Letters  and  the  University,  since  the  drama  is 
one  of  the  literary  forms  which  seem  to  depend  most  obviously  on  broad 
national  or  racial  conditions,  on  the  profound  stirring  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  true  that  the  first  of  dramatists  was  not  a  man  of  university  training, 
but  in  that  respect  he  stands  almost  solitary  among  his  own  group.  The 
pre-Shakespearean  dramatists  were  so  generally  university  men  that  they 
are  often  classed  together  as  the  university  group.  And  of  the  men  who 
succeeded  Shakespeare,  with  the  exception  of  Ford  and  Webster,  the  more 
illustrious  and  influential  were  men  of  kindred  opportunities  antl  training. 
On  the  Continent  the  drama  was  the  creation  of  university  men.  There  is 
evidence  that  Cervantes  piu-sued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Salamanca ; 
Calderon  was  certainly  in  attendance  at  the  same  institution  ;  and  Lope  de 
Vega  was  a  student  at  the  Imperial  College  at  Madrid.  Corneille  had  both 
Jesuit  and  professional  training ;  Racine  studied  at  the  ( 'ollcge  de  Beauvais 
and  at  Port  Royal ;  Molicre  studied  at  the  College  de  Clermont.  Lessing 
and  Goethe  were  university  men,  and  Schiller  graduated  from  a  military 
college.  .Among  English  men  of  letters  we  must  remember  that  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Webster,  Ford,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Keats  never  kept  terms  at 
any  university;  but  the  fact  that  we  classify  these  non-university  men  as 
exceptions  emphasizes  the  closeness  of  the  relation  that  has  so  far  existed 
between  literature  and  the  University.  In  this  country,  among  the  poets, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Lanier,  Stedman,  and  Poe 
had  academic  associations;  while  Whittier,  Whitman,  and  .\ldricli  had  their 
training  outside  college  walls. 

To  the  great  majority  of  these  writers  the  University  has  meant  mainly 
leisure,  congenial  associations,  and  books;  it  has  not  meant  definite  and 
comprehensive  instruction  in  the  things  that  make  for  art ;  it  has  not  meant 
the  contagious  influence  of  a  deep  and  fruitful  contact  with  the  life  of  the 
time,  (u-  with  its  numifestations  in  concrete  movements.  The  times  have 
been  many  when  the  English  universities  have  been  out  of  touch  with 
ICnglish  life,  and  the  man  who  was  to  express  that  life  through  the  forms 
of  art  found  himself  an  alien  in  the  academic  world.  More  than  one  great 
poet  has  left  on  record  his  conviction  that  he  owed  nothing  to  his  university  ; 
but  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  debt  existed  we  cannot  doubt.  If  the 
University  has  done  nothing  more,  it  has  kept  a  quiet  garden  where  the  spirit 
of  the  artist  might  ripen   "far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 
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In  this  country  we  have  rareh'  recognized  the  vahie  of  student  fellowships, 
the  culture  which  is  inherent  in  the  mere  companionship  and  association  of 
aspiring  men.  The  freshness  of  feeling,  the  eager  intellectual  interest,  the 
zest,  the  contagious  enthusiasms  of  student  life — how  much  these  have  counted 
in  the  development  of.  the  imagination,  the  liberation  of  the  man  !  It  has 
happened  moretlian  once  that  while  the  University  remained  indifferent  to 
the  glow  of  the  imagination  kindling  anew  on  the  horizon  of  her  little 
world,  a  company  of  elect  spirits  within  her  walls  were  drinking  in  the 
finest  influences  of  the  time,  and  uncon.sciously  making  ready  for  a  new 
birth  of  the  literary  impulse.  There  is  no  more  delightful  incident  in 
academic  history  than  the  embas,sy  of  certain  brave  Cambridge  youths  to 
Oxford,  sixty  years  ago,  to  demoustr.ate  the  superiority  of  Shelley  over 
Byron.  We  can  recall  in  imagination  that  assembly  at  the  Oxford  Union. 
The  eighty  or  ninety  "young  gentlemen  sprucely  dressed,"  a.s  Lord  Hough- 
ton tells  us,  listened  to  Ilallam  and  Gladstone,  to  Sunderland  and  Milnes, 
with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  their  tutors  doubtless  sorely  missed 
in  methodical  study.  It  was  much,  surely,  that  these  young  men  had  the 
leisure  and  the  associations  which  made  this  organized  joy  in  poetry  possible 

The  University  not  only  maintains  these  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  literary  gift,  but  it  increases  the  demand  for  literature. 
The  best  books  are  not  read  by  ignorant  people.  They  deal  with  things  of 
universal  moment,  and  they  speak  a  language  which  needs  no  interpreter; 
but  men  do  not  care  for  rationalized  experience,  for  the  deepest  and  broadest 
life  expressed  in  art,  until  they  have  become  intelligent  and  thoughtful. 
When  Michael  Angelo  said,  in  effect,  that  the  best  judgment  of  a  statue 
was  the  judgment  of  the  public  square,  he  was  not  thinking,  alasl  of 
Trafalgar  Square  or  Madison  Square  or  Monument  Square — places  where 
the  popular  judgment  ha.s  no  critical  value,  because  there  is  neither  the  art 
instinct  nor  art  training  behind  it.  He  was  thinking  rather  of  the  places 
of  public  resort  in  cities  like  I^lorence,  where  native  instinct  had  been  sup- 
plemented by  familiarity  with  art,  where  every  citizen  read  with  delight 
and  talked  with  intelligence,  where  even  the  donkey-men  sang  the  verses  of 
Dante  as  they  went  about  their  daily  tasks.  The  wayfaring  man  is  every 
whit  as  necessary  to  societ_v  as  the  trained  man,  but  he  does  not  read  Homer, 
Dante,  Milton,  or  Browning.  It  is  astonishing  how  shallow  are  the  founda- 
tions of  fame  if  you  count  the  population.  Go  down  but  a  little  way,  and 
you  strike  below  the  fame  of  Shakespeare.  Literary  fame  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  academicians,  nor  is  the  place  of  great  books  determined  by  the 
consensus  of  academic  jiidgraent;  but  both  the  fame  of  the  writer  and  the 
place  of  the  book  are  dependent  on  the  dirtusion  of  intelligence. 

To  this  common  fund  of  intelligence  the  LTniversity  makes  its  constant 
contribution;  it  feeds  the  knowledge  by  which  men  live;  it  adds  yearly 
to  the  class  who  not  only  possess  taste  and  are  familiar  with  the  highest 
types  of  excellence,  but  who  diffuse  the  love  of  the  best  and  the  capacity  to 
recognize  it.  It  broadens  the  demand  for  Literature  by  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  comprehend  and  enjoy  it.  In  this  way  it  tends  con- 
stantly to  stiuuilate  Literature ;  for  there  is  no  more  effective  means  of 
stimulating  art  than  the  diffusion  of  that  kind  of  love  of  it  which  w.aits  and 
watches  for  its  appearing. 

But  what  can  the  University  do  directly  and  of  intention  for  Literature? 
The  literarj'  impulse  is  not  scholastic,  but  vital ;  it  is.sues  out  of  life,  not  out 
of  books.  It  is  powerful  and  pervasive  only  when  thought,  emotion,  and 
imagination  are  profoundly  stirred.  When  its  life  is  full  and  deep,  the 
University  feels  that  impulse  and  can  impart  it.  It  is  not  scholarship,  it  is 
not  instruction — it  is  the  power  which  vitalizes  scholarship  and  makes  the 
bare  fact  glow  with  the  meaning  which  it  conveys  when  it  flashes  a  great 
truth  home  to  the  mind  that  sets  the  imagination  aflame  and  liberates  the 
creative  spirit.  When  education  in  its  highest  forms  is  distinctively  criti- 
cal, it  may  |>r<)duce  liiterature  of  the  second  rank — the  kind  of  jmetry,  for 
instance,  which  we  classify  as  academic;  when  scholarship  is  distinctively 
constructive,  it  is  in  the  way  to  produce  Literature  of  the  first  rank.  The 
critical  mode  has  its  high  and  necessary  functions,  but  it  is  the  constructive 
temper  which  creates.  When  the  life  of  a  university  is  in  touch  with  the 
life  which  surrounds  it;  when  it  holds  the  human  spirit  above  all  the 
works  through  which  it  expres.ses  itself ;  when  it  is  open  on  all  sides  to  fresh 
currents  of  thought,  it  becomes  an  inspiring  teacher  to  the  artist ;  it  becomes 
the  channel  through  which  the  vital  impulse  flows.  It  has  been  the  pecu- 
liar service  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  that  it  has  combined  the 
two  highest  qualities  in  education  ;  that  while  it  has  abated  not  a  whit  of 
scholarly  exaction  ii\  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  method,  it  ha,s  made 


itself  the  ally  of  its  time.  It  has  been  the  conservator  of  tlie  past,  but  of 
the  past  as  it  enriches  .and  interprets  the  present.  It  is  a  thing  to  give  us 
joy  when  a  universitj',  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  academic  world, 
becomes,  through  the  sympathy  of  larger  knowledge  and  the  vision  of 
broader  truth,  the  interpreter  of  the  greater  world  from  which  it  draws  its 
children,  and  to  which  it  sends  them  again  not  only  enriched  with  know- 
ledge but  inspired  with  faith  and  purpose.  It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere 
that  the  vital  impulse  becomes  one  with  the  scholastic  influence ;  here,  at 
least,  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  contribute  directly  to  the  making  of  the 
books  of  power  as  well  as  the  books  of  knowledge. 

There  is  one  other  condition  which  would  contribute  to  the  same  end,  and 
that  is  the  study  of  Literature  for  its  own  sake ;  the  use  of  Literature  for  the 
highest  educational  ends.  Literature  in  this  sense  means,  to  quote  Mr.  John 
Morley,  "not  merely  words  and  form,  philology  and  stjde,  but  the  contents 
of  impoi'tant  writings  in  their  relation  to  human  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  leading  facts  of  human  life  and  society."  "  What  is  comprised  under 
the  word  Literati»re,"  said  Mr.  Arnold  in  one  of  his  admirable  school 
reports,  "  is  in  itself  the  greatest  power  available  in  education."  This  is  a 
high  claim  to  advance  for  Literature,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  an  exaggerated 
chiim.  Literature  is  not  only  an  art,  it  is  a  revelation  ;  it  is  the  full,  free, 
and  continuous  disclosure  of  the  human  spirit  under  all  the  conditions  of 
its  life.  Nothing  that  men  have  felt,  thought,  done,  or  experienced  has 
failed  of  record  there ;  the  human  soul,  that  fountain  whence  what  we  call 
history  flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  has  left  its  impress  there  at  every  stage 
of  its  unfolding.  That  which  is  preserved  in  I.iiterature  is  not  information  ; 
it  is  life.  And  it  is  life  under  every  historical  condition,  in  every  conceiva- 
ble phase.  Literature  gives  us  the  spontaneous  element  in  life — the  free, 
flexible,  flowing  movement ;  as  science  gives  the  fixed,  ordered,  and  constant 
element.  Science  witnesses  to  the  reign  of  law,  Literature  bears  testimony 
to  freedom.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the  two ;  in  the  highest  education 
they  meet  in  a  true  .synthesis.  In  the  study  of  Literature  itself  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  form  and  the  spirit;  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Every  piece  of  true  art  is  an  indivisible  whole ;  the  moment  it  is  broken 
into  parts,  separated  into  qualities,  we  lose  the  very  soul  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  Philology  or  Literature ;  the  question  is.  Philology  and  Litera- 
ture. Without  the  study  of  language  some  of  the  deepest  connections  of 
Literature  are  lost ;  in  words  lie  the  ties  that  bind  the  latest  poem  to  the 
'Iliad."  Without  the  study  of  philology  there  can  be  no  real  study  of 
Literature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  study  of  philology  is  not 
the  study  of  Literature.  The  soul  of  literature,  that  which  gives  it  its  chief 
educational  value,  that  in  which  its  inspiration  resides,  is  often — is  it  too 
much  to  say  is  generally? — missed  in  LTniversity  instruction.  Too  much 
so-called  .study  of  Literature  in  our  colleges  is  grammar  and  philology  run 
to  seed.  \  recent  inspection  of  an  exammation  paper  in  Literature  pre- 
pared by  a  well-known  professor  for  the  senior  class  in  a  well-known 
American  college  discovered,  in  a  list  of  twenty  questions,  not  one  that 
had  any  real  bearing  on  Literature  as  such ;  the  questions  were  all  gram- 
matical and  philological. 

There  are  increasing  facilities  for  the  study  of  Literature,  but,  so  far, 
there  are  no  adequate  facilities.  Where  is  the  department  of  Literature 
equipped  as  the  departments  of  chemistry,  psychology,  mathematics,  are 
equipped  ?  Where  in  academic  opinion  does  the  same  weight  attach  to  the 
man  of  letters  as  to  the  specialist  in  any  other  field?  If  I  understand  the 
ground  of  academic  recognition,  it  is  special  competency  in  a  special  field. 
If  this  be  true,  why  is  not  the  man  of  letters  who  practices  his  art  with 
power  and  authority  entitled  to  equal  rank  with  his  fellow-worker  in  some 
other  field  of  intellectual  endeavor?  We  honor  Professor  Child  and  Pro- 
fessor Loimsbury ;  the  scholarly  quality  of  their  work  gives  us  the  satisfac- 
ti(m  which  thorough  work  always  carries  with  it.  But  becau.se  they  are 
profound,  nuist  Chaucer  be  held  superficial  ?  Academically  speaking,  is  not 
Chancer  as  important  as  his  editors?  Are  not  the  writer's  insight  and  art 
as  weighty  and  as  precious  as  the  scholar's  range  and  accuracy  of  acquire- 
ment? Is  not  the  great  writer  a  specialist,  judged  by  the  most  exacting 
academic  standards?  These  questions  are  not  addressed  to  this  University, 
where,  doubtless,  we  shall  have  presently  the  same  broad,  constructive  work 
in  Literature  as  in  other  departments;  but  they  touch  a  weak  spot  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  Literature  is  to  get  at  the  human  soul,  and  that  is 
the  very  essence  of  culture.  To  enter  into  the  depth  and  breadth  of  human 
experience;  to  feel  what  the  race  has  felt,  and  to  touch  life  everywhere 
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through  the  imagination  as  well  as  through  the  memory — is  not  this  vital 
fellowship  of  the  individual  spirit  with  the  universal  spirit  the  end  of 
education  ?  When  it  is  secured,  the  constructive  spirit  becomes  the  master 
and  the  critical  spirit  the  servant;  and  that  is  the  relation  which  they  have 
alw.ays  held  to  each  other  in  the  creative  periods  of  history.  It  is  tlie  maker, 
the  poet,  who  is,  after  all,  the  leader  in  this  world ;  it  is  well  to  study  him,  to 
analyze  him ;  but  he  is  more  and  greater  than  the  knowledge  we  get  out  of 
him.  There  was  once  a  gre.at  age  of  poetry  and  art  and  statesm-.mship  and 
action  which  had  no  university  behind  it.  The  men  of  that  age  were 
saturated  with  poetry;  they  drank  in  the  Homeric  stories,  the  folk-lore, 
legends,  and  myths  of  their  race  as  unconsciously  as  they  breathed  the  air 
of  Attica.  They  were  educiited  by  living  contact,  through  the  heart  and 
the  imagination,  with  the  soul  of  their  race.  There  was  .something  in  that 
education  and  its  noble  fruitage  of  art,  thought,  and  action  which  we  have 
somehow  missed.  The  Scotch  caught  something  of  the  same  inspiration 
from  the  Bible ;  but  modern  education,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  in  touch 
with  Literature,  with  poetry. 

"  We  e.xhort  you,  therefore,"  said  Charlemagne,  in  his  famous  letter  of 
instructions  for  the  reform  of  the  schools  in  the  year  787,  "not  only  not  to 
neglect  the  study  of  Ijctters,  but  to  apply  yourselves  thereto  with  perse- 
verance and  with  that  humility  which  is  well  pleasing  to  God." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

By  Geoboe  Huntington  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
OF  Inorganic  Geology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  two  parts  of  my  subject — A  University  and  its  Natural  Environment 
— appear,  at  first  glance,  to  be  but  remotely  connected.  Have  not  Univer- 
sities, it  will  be  asked,  in  all  ages  flourished  amid  the  most  diverse  snr- 
soundings?  This  is  indeed  true;  and  yet,  while  not  claiming  for  natural 
environment  a  paramount  importance  in  University  development,  1  desire 
to  show  that  the  accident  of  location  brings  to  certain  departments  at  least, 
questions  of  vital  import.  If  the  environment  be  favorable,  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom  are  incalculable;  but  with  them  come  responsibilities 
which  no  University  can  either  ignore  or  shirk. 

To  appreciate  the  advantages  and  responsibilities  which  result  to  a  Uni- 
versity from  its  natural  surroundings,  let  us  glance  at  the  peculiar  mission 
of  a  University  in  our  day,  and  then  inquire  what  departments  of  its  work 
are  most  sensitive  to  their  geographical  location. 

The  sphere  of  a  modern  University  may  be  defined  by  comparing  it  with 
other  educational  institutions.  Its  work  is  not  that  of  a  University  of  the 
past,  nor  of  either  a  college  or  tachnical  school  of  the  present. 

The  purposes  of  mediaeval  and  modern  learning  are  widely  different 
things.  Not  long  since  I  listened  in  this  very  place  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton, 
of  Cambridge,  Kngland,  aptly  illustrate  this  diflerence  by  likening  (he 
former  to  a  foot-ball  match.  However  hot  the  contest,  or  whoever  the 
victor,  the  ball  remains,  just  as  good  an  object  of  controversy  as  before. 

The  word-battles  of  the  schoolmen  excite  no  sympathetic  response  in  our 
modern  science  or  criticism.  These  have  to  do  with  realities,  not  subtile  defi- 
nitions. What  we  seek  are  final  decisions,  incontestable  truths,  which,  even 
if  they  be  relatively  unimportant  liy  themselves,  represent  something  actually 
gained.  Such  advances,  however  slight,  stand  for  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge,  and  underlie,  I  take  it,  all  phases  of  our  modern  education. 

But  the  University  purpose  of  our  day  differs  not  only  from  that  of  the 
past;  it  is  likewise  to  he  distinguished  from  other  aims  in  education  of  the 
present.  The  College  would  utilize  the  whole  sum  of  acquired  results  for 
purposes  of  general  culture,  while  the  Technical  School  would  turn  them  to 
practical  advantage.  The  work  of  both  is  indispensable  to  our  modern 
life  ;  but  the  mission  of  the  University  is  surely  higher,  if  she  is  constantly 
advancing  the  line  of  knowledge,  and  furnishing  her  sister  schools  the  basis 
upon  which  their  nscfidness  must  rest. 

Within  the  University,  where  every  department  of  luiinan  knowledge 
ought  to  be  cidtivated  for  its  own  sake,  the  operations  of  dificrent  lines  of 
research  are  as  varied  as  these  lines  themselves.  With  sonic,  like  mathe- 
matics or  philology,  material  counts  for  little,  method  for  everything ;  while 
with  others  material  is  paramount,  largely  conditioning  the  method.  And 
again,  departments  of  the  latter  class  differ  widely  in  their  <lei)endence  on 
the  source  of  their  material.     Some  subjects,  like  chemistry  or  physics, 


which  deal  with  matter  in  a  relatively  simple  form,  are  quite  indifferent  as 
to  where  this  matter  comes  from.  It  is  the  same  the  world  over  and  their 
supply  is  boundless.  On  the  other  hand,  those  departments  which  study 
the  comple.t  phenomena  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  worlds  (political  econ- 
omy, zoology,  botany  or  geology),  are  dependent  for  their  material  on  their 
immediate  surroundings. 

There  are  then  certain  lines  of  University  work  which  are  very  sensitive 
to,  nay  !  wellnigh  conditioned  by  their  natural  environment.  If  this  offers 
what  is  necessary  they  are  fortunate;  but  if  it  be  unfavorable,  they  must 
remove  to  a  more  suitable  locality,  or  suffer  their  success  to  be  proportion- 
ately impaired.  Among  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge  which 
it  is  the  .sphere  of  a  University  to  encourage,  there  is  none  more  dependent 
on  the  accident  of  geographical  location  than  Geology. 

Unravelling  the  life-history  of  Mother  Earth  is  no  mean  task.  Many 
minds  in  many  lands  have  been  absorbed  in  it  for  over  a  century.  Much 
indeed  remains  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  wonder  is  that  so  much,  rather 
than  so  little,  has  been  already  done  in  reading  this  riddle  of  the  past — a 
Hfist,  with  reference  to  which  the  whole  life  of  the  human  race  must  be 
counted  as  nothing.  Patience  and  perserverance  have  gradually  deciphered 
the  law  of  world-development  amid  the  seeming  chaos  of  details. 

Such  a  result  as  this  has  not  been  reached  liy  theorizing  in  the  closet, 
but  by  constant  and  repeated  contact  with  Nature  at  ever)'  available  point. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  and  corrected  ;  faulty  conclusions,  disproved  ; 
apparent  discrepancies,  discovered  and  reconciled.  Gradually  unity  and 
order  have  become  manifest  in  the  diversity.  Far-reaching  generalizations 
have  been  slowly  evolved  by  a  comparative  study  of  minutiae. 

In  considering  the  growth  of  geologic  opinion,  one  can  but  be  struck 
with  the  important  role  played  by  those  regions  which  are  near  great  uni- 
versities. Nor  is  the  e.'tplanation  of  this  far  to  seek.  Such  districts  were 
naturally  earliest  and  most  thoroughly  studied,  and  have  therefore  become 
classical  for  all  subsequent  comparison.  I  need  only  mention  the  mining 
districts  of  Freiburg  and  Clansthal,  the  volcanic  regions  of  Edinburgh  and 
Bonn,  or  the  tertiary  basins  of  Paris  and  Vienna  to  name,  at  the  same  time, 
the  university  centres  which  have  become,  once  for  all,  the  type-localities 
for  those  geological  formations  which  surround  them.  Here  such  masters 
as  Werner,  Hutton,  von  Declien,  Cuvier  and  Siiess  have  worked,  erecting 
monuments  to  themselves  in  the  regions  which  they  have  interpreted. 

But  if  Geology  can  derive  so  great  advantages  from  a  favorable  surround- 
ing, she  at  the  same  time,  owes  to  her  surroundings  some  equivalent  return. 
Although  material  and  economic  ends  cannot  be  the  prime  purpose  of  uni- 
versity work  in  Geology,  more  than  in  other  lines  of  research,  still  there 
are  many  results  of  great  practical  value,  incidentally  secured,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  University  to  point  out. 

The  fact  that  the  surrounding  country  is  being  carefully  studied,  or  that 
it  is  becoming  a  type-locality  for  certain  geologic  formations  or  structures, 
does  not,  I  fear,  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  local  pride  of  even  a  university 
circle.  But  when  we  can  be  made  to  feel  the  many  points  of  contact  between 
the  life  of  Old  Mother  Earth  and  our  own  lives,  then  our  interest 
increases. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  geography  on  the  course  of 
human  events;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  adapt  a  well  known  historical 
formula,  I  can  say  with  truth:  "Geology  is  past  Geography;  Geography, 
present  Geology."  Thorough  studies  made  by  geographers  and  geologists 
of  topography,  drainage,  underground  structure  and  petrography,  aside  from 
their  intrinsic  interest,  contain  the  clue  of  much  that  is  vital  to  everyone. 
Pure  water,  healthful  sanitation,  solid  foundations,  beautiful  structures  and 
fertile  soils,  are  but  a  few  of  the  burning  questions  which,  in  their  ultimate 
solution  are  problems  of  Geology. 

But  enough,  I  am  sure  has  been  said  of  the  practical  value  of  our  science. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  self-evident,  how  could  so  much  public  money  be  each 
year  voted  to  support  our  various  national  and  state  surveys? 

From  the  foregoing,  we  niay,  1  think,  safely  grant  that  Geology  is  a  science 
in  all  respects  fitted  for  cultivation  in  the  purest  university  spirit — as  an 
end  in  itself;  that  it  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  its  natural  environment 
for  its  success;  and  that  on  account  of  its  many  practical  bearings,  it  is 
deserving  of  popular  attention  and  support. 

May  1  now  venture  to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  application  of 
these  conclusions  to  a  concrete  case. 

Has  Geology  been  cultivated  in  Maryland  ?  Does  this  state  offer  natural 
advantages  for  the  successful  pursuance  of  this  department  of  research  ? 
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Are  scientific  results  being  secured  wliich  are  capable  of  being  turned  to 
tlie  practical  advantage  of  this  community  ? 

Early  in  the  present  century,  while  the  very  founders  of  geologic  science 
— Werner,  Hutton,  Smith  and  Haiiy— were  still  alive  and  productive, 
America  exhibited  as  general  and  active  an  interest  in  mineralogy  and 
geology  as  it  has  ever  since  possessed.  Nor  was  Baltimore  behind  her 
sister  cities,  New  Haven,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  branches  were  cultivated.  Julius  Ducatel,  Elisha  Debutts, 
Robert  Gilmor,  Horace  -Hayden,  Joshua  Cohen,  Gerard  Troost  and  Philip 
Tyson  energetically  explored  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  even  previous 
to  1820,  there  were  many  private  collections  and  many  published  papers 
relative  to  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  this  vicinity. 

In  1822  "  The  Maryland  Academy  of  Science  and  Literature"  was  organized 
under  the  presidency  of  Lewis  H.  Girardin,  and,  with  its  successor,  "  The 
Maryland  Academy  of  Science,"  did  much  good  work  in  gathering  and  dis- 
playing the  natural  products  of  the  state. 

In  later  years  Maryland  supported  three  successive  geological  surveys; 
and,  although  a  lack  of  adequate  funds  prevented  their  equalling  the 
results  secured  in  other  states,  still  the  work  of  Conrad,  Alexander,  Ducatel 
and  Philip  Tyson  demonstrated  the  exceptional  variety  and  interest  pos- 
sessed by  the  geology  of  this  region.  The  indefatigable  industry  of  the 
last-named  in  particular  enabled  him  to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
data.  Very  much  of  this  was,  however,  unfortunately  lost,  owing  to  the 
abrupt  termination  of  his  survey  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  his  failure 
to  subsequently  publish  it.  Nor  may  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  labors  of 
the  present  Provost  of  the  great  foundation  whose  hospitality  we  are  enjoy- 
ing to-day.  In  spite  of  other  pressing  duties,  his  love  for  Nature  has  caused 
hiai  to  keep  alive  the  fire  upon  her  altar,  and  to  serve,  as  it  were,  as  the 
link  between  the  old  work  on  Maryland's  Geology  and  the  new. 

Long  before  the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland  was 
widely  known  to  the  scientific  world.  Some  of  its  minerals  are  unique,  and 
may  be  seen  in  every  museum  of  Europe.  Two  species  in  particular  are 
not  known  to  occur  at  any  locality  in  the  world  except  our  quarries  on 
Jones'  Falls.  Indeed,  the  speaker  vividly  recalls  with  what  eagerness, 
upon  his  first  arrival  in  this  city,  he  inquired  the  way  to  this,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, so  romantic  spot. 

But  it  did  not  take  long  for  a  stranger  to  discover,  even  without  the  aid  of 
reliable  maps,  that  the  scientific  aspects  of  Baltimore's  environs  were  not 
confined  to  localities  for  specimens.  Unusual  material,  involving  far- 
reaching  questions  in  dynamical,  chemical  and  physical  geology,  was  close 
at  hand.  And  as  investigations  were  gradually  extended  eastward  and 
westward  from  the  city,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  story  of  the  earth's 
development  was  written  with  unexpected  clearness  within  the  limits  of 
our  State. 

In  spite  of  their  variety,  geological  processes  and  phenomena  have  never 
differed  so  much,  either  in  time  or  space,  that  any  fragment  of  the  earth's 
surface  may  not  present  an  epitome  of  the  whole.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  a 
fortunate  geographical  location,  the  10,000  square  miles  of  Maryland's  area 
contains  a  representative  of  every  geologic  period,  from  the  earliest  to  that 
now  in  progress.  Indeed,  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that  no  State 
in  the  Union  contains  a  fuller  geologic  sequence,  and  there  are  few  areas  of 
like  extent  in  the  world  where  the  record  is  so  complete. 

In,  and  to  the  west  of  Baltimore,  we  have  the  ancient  foundation  of  crys- 
talline rocks  exposed,  that,  all  over  the  earth's  surface,  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  geologic  history.  It  is  upon  this  old  floor  that  all  beds  of 
sediment  have  accumulated.  The  oldest  of  these  formations  in  Maryland 
we  find  in  Parr's  ridge.  From  here  the  entire  succession  of  Palaeozoic 
strata,  growing  gradually  younger  toward  tlie  west,  stretches  across  Fred- 
erick, Washington,  Alleghany  and  Garrett  Counties  to  the  West  Virginia 
line.  These  rocks,  with  their  strange  and  uncouth  fossils,  contain  the  first 
chapters  in  the  history  of  life  upon  our  planet.  At  the  termination  of  this 
ancient  series,  the  thread  is  taken  up,  at  mid-day  of  the  earth's  develop- 
ment, by  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Frederick  valley  ;  and  continued,  without 
a  break  to  the  present,  by  the  still  unconsolidated  sands  and  gravels  sur- 
rounding the  Chesapeake. 

But  Nature  has  not  been  content  with  writing  upon  the  face  of  Maryland 
even  this  complete  record  of  her  past.  We  have  within  our  borders  more 
than  the  mere  diary  of  her  creative  days;  we  have  as  well  the  evidence  of 
her  sore  trials;  the  throes  with  which  she  brought  forth  mountains;  the 
scars  and  wounds  of  many  a  convulsion.     Tlic  uninterrupted  succession  of 


deposits  within  the  State  has  been,  at  various  times,  so  upheaved,  folded 
and  modified,  as  to  illustrate  almost  every  type  of  geologic  structure. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Maryland's  geography  will  at  once  recall  the  three 
great  topograpliic  provinces — mountain,  plateau  and  plain — into  which  the 
State  so  naturally  falls. 

West  of  the  Frederick  valley  are  the  Appalachians — a  vast  series  of  rock 
waves,  as  symmetrical  as  the  famous  Juras.  Here  we  have  a  mountain-chain 
still  in  full  development,  though  by  no  means  so  lofty  as  in  its  younger 
days. 

From  Frederick  to  Baltimore  we  pass  over  a  flat-topped,  gently  rolling 
country,  known  as  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  This  represents  a  mountain-chain 
so  much  older  tlian  the  other,  that  it  has  been  worn  down  to  its  very  roots. 
In  our  immediate  vicinity  the  earth's  crust  was  crumpled  and  crushed  before 
life  had  begun ;  here  vast  masses  of  molten  rock  struggled  for  exit  to  the 
then  surface,  and  solidified  while  still  kept  far  below ;  here  chemical  changes 
went  on  that  altered  the  rocks  almost  beyond  recognition. 

The  last  and  youngest  of  the  three  provinces  is  the  Coastal  Plain.  It  is 
made  up  of  clays,  sands  and  gravels,  teeming  with  life-remains  and  not  yet 
consolidated  into  rock.  Yet  these  deposits  furnish  material  fit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  future  mountain-range. 

But  no  more,  I  am  sure,  is  necessary  to  convince  us  that  Maryland  pre- 
sents remarkable,  if  not  unrivalled  opportunities  for  both  the  study  and 
teaching  of  Geology.  Each  year  students  come  from  far  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages — to  construct  geological  sections  across  our  mountains, 
to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  for  fossils,  or  to  study  the  various 
crystalline  and  igneous  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore. 

If  we  are  not  yet  able  to  claim  that  our  region  has  become  a  geological 
classic,  we  know  that  it  is  quoted  in -comparison  with  others,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  have  recently  received  two  memoirs — one  on  an  igneous 
area  in  California  and  the  other  in  Russian  on  the  Central  Urals — in  both 
of  which  the  rocks  are  described  in  terms  of  the  Baltimore  gabbros. 

But  yet,  it  may  well  be  asked,  whither  does  all  tliis  tend?  Scientific 
men  are  prone  enough  to  form  a  mutual-admiration  society  for  their  own 
delectation,  but  of  what  real  value  to  their  fellows  rre  all  their  learned, 
but  often  unintelligible  writings.  In  other  words,  the  surroundings  of 
Baltimore  may  be  doing  much  for  Geology,  but  what  is  Geology  in  Balti- 
more doing  for  its  surroundings  ? 

This  is  a  good  question  to  have  publicly  asked  and  answered,  for  it. is  not 
the  province  of  a  University  to  be  constantly  emphasizing  the  practical 
bearings  of  its  work.  Still  there  are  many  results,  obtained  incidentally 
to  the  study  of  geology,  which  are  a  direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  this 
community.  These  need  only  be  enumerated  to  secure  appreciation,  and 
thus  to  insure  i  more  general  sympathy  with  geological  investigations. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  speak  of  maps.  It  has  been  said  that  the  civili- 
zation of  a  country  may  be  gauged  by  its  roads  and  its  majis.  Judged  by 
this  standard,  Maryland  was,  ten  years  ago,  hardly  more  than  semi-barbarous. 
What  maps  existed  were  on  a  small  scale  and  most  inaccurate.  To  meet 
the  need  of  a  map  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  the  University  published 
in  1884,  a  compilation  of  the  best  extant  materials  of  the  625  square  miles 
around  the  city,  on  a  one-inch  scale.  This  little  map  has  served  a  most 
useful  purpose,  and  is,  to  this  day,  the  best  driving-map  of  the  surrounding 
region  that  we  possess.  But  for  a  portrayal  of  the  configuration  of  our 
country — the  moulding  of  its  surface  which  gives  it  its  real  character — 
there  was  still  no  data,  until  the  geological  work  here  in  progress  brought 
about  a  completely  new  government  survey.  Topographical  maps  have  in  this 
way  been  already  made  and  published  for  most  of  the  state  west  of  the  bay. 

From  information  thus  obtained,  there  have  been  two  models  constructed 
to  show  the  topography  of  our  vicinity  in  relief,  and  on  a  scale  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  maps. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  National  survey  to  publish  topographical  maps, 
like  those  issued  of  this  region,  for  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  have  them  colored  to  show  in  detail  the  geology  of  each  district. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Baltimore  map  was  the  second  of  this  geo- 
logical series  to  be  published,  having  been  issued  only  last  week  in  honor 
of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

But  accurate  topographic  maps  are  after  all  only  an  incident  in  geologic 
work.  The  prime  object  of  the  geologist  is  to  trace  the  distribution  on  the 
surface  of  various  formations,  and  to  infer  their  extent  and  structure  under- 
ground. Both  of  these  processes  carry  weighty  practical  results  in  their 
train.     The  former  implies  the  mapping  of  soils  and  the  classification  of 
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farming  lands;  the  latter,  the  location  of  mineral  wealth  and  an  artesian 
water  supply.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  bearings  of  geologic  work 
in  Maryland  on  the  development  of  its  natural  i-esoiirces. 

Our  state  is  preeminently  a  farming  community.  The  truck-garden, 
wheat,  pasture  and  tobacco  lands,  whicli  contribute  so  largely  to  its  wealth, 
are  each  suited  to  their  particular  ends,  but  their  distribution  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  geological  formations  from  wliich  they  have  resulted.  Here 
in  Maryland  tliere  has  been  no  glacial  sheet  to  disturb  and  rearrange  our 
soils.  They  are  rock  formations  decomposed  in  situ,  and  hence  to  map  our 
geology  is  to  furnish  the  farmers  at  the  same  time  with  the  best  means  of 
locating  their  lands.  Tlie  University  has  recently  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  which  is  now  rendering  some  the  geologi- 
cal results  directly  available.  Professor  Milton  Whitney,  who  is  carrying 
on  at  Clifton  most  important  investigations  relative  to  the  influence 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  on  plant  production,  in  his  report  just 
issued  says :  "  It  is  essential  that  the  work  be  based  upon  the  most  thorough 
geological  data  to  show  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  difl'erent  soil  forma- 
tions." The  preparation  of  a  geological  map  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  the 
agricultural  chemist  or  physicist. 

The  relations  of  geology  to  mining  industries  are  even  more  apparent 
than  to  agriculture.  We  have  within  our  state  mineral  wealth  of  certain 
kinds  in  abundance.  The  total  mineral  production  of  Maryland  in  1889  was 
more  than  that  of  Texas,  the  largest  state  in  the  Union.  Coal,  iron,  granite, 
marble,  cement,  slate  and  clay  are  found  of  unsurpassed  quality.  Gold  also 
is  obtained  in  significant  and  increasing  amount.  But  other  metals,  like 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  graphite  and  antimony,  of  which  we  have 
abundant  indications,  can  probably  not  be  mined  with  profit,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  greater  sources  of  supply  in  other  regions. 

To  successfully  extract  wealth  from  the  earth's  crust  we  must  ask  geology 
both  what  to  look  for,  and  where  to  look  for  it.  Negative  information  is 
often  as  valuable  as  positive,  if  it  prevents  the  useless  wreck  of  hopes  and 
fortune.  There  is  no  more  fatal  ignis  fatuus  tlian  an  ill-directed  search  for 
mines  in  an  impossible  locality.  What  could  be  more  pathetic,  in  contrast 
with  our  wealtli  of  coal  in  Garrett  and  Alleghany  counties,  than  the  few  deep 
pits  on  North  Mountain,  with  a  pile  of  black  slate  about  their  mouths,  and 
a  broken,  white-haired  old  gentleman — (now  a  collector  for  a  Washington 
telephone  company) — to  tell  the  story  of  a  family  ruined  by  their  devotion 
to  a  mistaken  conviction — a  conviction  at  variance  with  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  geology. 


But  the  geologist  is  not  concerned  alone  with  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  what  lies  below  the  surface.  The  most  potent  factors  in  the  globe's 
development  are  the  forces  of  the  air.  Wind,  clouds  and  rain,  are  the 
agents  which  carve  the  mountains,  and  regulate  our  springs,  streams  and 
vegetation.  Physical  Gleography  displays  before  our  eyes  the  present  instant 
of  earth-development,  and  contains  the  clue  to  so  much  of  the  past  that  it 
cannot  be  neglected  in  any  plan  of  education.  Atmospheric  agencies,  more 
than  any  others  in  Geology,  mould  our  surroundings,  and  thus  affect  our 
every-day  life.  That  storms  and  sun-shine  are  not  mere  accidents,  is  a 
fact,  significant  to  everyone ;  and  who  can  be  indifferent  to  the  laws  that 
govern  them  ?  Minute  observation  and  concerted  action  over  wide  areas 
have  yielded  results  of  which  this  century  may  well  be  proud. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  has  grown  out  of  our  work  in  Physical 
Geography  at  the  University,  a  meteorological  department,  which  already 
stretches  its  net-work  of  wires  and  signals  all  over  this  state  and  Delaware. 
In  this,  as  in  our  geological  work  proper,  important  government  cooperation 
has  been  secured.  The  National  Weather  Bureau  has  concentrated  its  force 
and  apparatus  in  our  Physical  Laboratorj'.  Here  reports  from  all  over  the 
state  are  daily  received  and  correlated ;  here  careful  observations  and  studies 
of  weather  problems  are  made;  here  instruction  in  meteorology  is  given  to 
our  students. 

Along  this  line  there  is,  at  least,  no  ambiguity  as  to  practical  results. 
The  monthly  AVeather  Reports  and  Crop  Bulletins  issued  from  the  University, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  College,  have  attracted  immediate  and 
wide-spread  attention.  Here  are  results  requiring  no  intervention  of 
middle-men  to  make  available.  They  are  so'  direct  that  our  legislative 
authorities  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  we  may  now 
hope  that,  at  least  one  department  of  University  work,  may  receive  sub- 
stantial support  from  a  source  it  should  come  from — the  State  itself. 

My  plea  for  Geology  is  done  I  Can  we  doubt  that  Nature  has  surrfiunded 
us  with  an  unrivalled  record  of  her  past,  or  that  she  has  heaped  aljout  us 
mineral  treasures  in  abundance  ?  Can  we  believe  that  the  careful  inipiiry 
into  all  these  secrets  brings  aught  but  benefits  to  our  community  ? 

If  the  answer  be  affirmative,  let  me  ask  only  in  conclusion.  Does  not  our 
Geology  furnish  the  only  broad  and  logical  basis  for  any  systematic  display  of 
our  State's  resources?  Is  not  this  subject,  by  its  aims,  its  methods  and  its 
results,  one  which  deserves  to  be  worthily  housed  and  cordially  supported, 
not  merely  by  the  University  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  but  by  the  com- 
munitv  for  which  it  is  laboring. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   SOCIETIES, 

Scientific  Association. 

Ftbnmry  17.— One  hundred  and  third  regular  meeting.    Dr.   H.  N.  Morse  in  the 
chair. 
Nature  of  Solution,  by  Ira  Ri^msii:n. 
Theories  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  by  H.  A.  Rowland. 

Philological  Association, 

Ftibnianj  19.— One  hundred  and  sixteenth  regular  meeting.    Professor  Gildersleeve  in 

the  ehair.    Thirty-tive  members  present. 
Papers  read : 

'l"he  Authorship  of  (iainmer  Gurton's  Needle,  by  C.  H.  Ross. 

The  Gorgianic  Figures  in  Early  Greek  Prose,  by  J.  C.  Robertson. 

Mathctnaiical  Seminary, 

February  3. — 

On  the  Life  of  Richelot,  by  W.  W.  Landis. 

On  the  Life  of  Format,  by  N.  A.  Pattillo. 
Ftibiuari/  10. — 

On  the  Life  of  ClilTord,  by  P.  Matthews. 
February  17. — 

History  of  Our  Present  Arabic  Notation,  by  E.  P.  Manning. 

History  of  the  Elliptic  Functions,  by  J.  M.  Willard. 
Ftbrtifiry  24. — 

A  Proof  of  Stokes'  Theorem  due  to  Poincare,  by  T.  Craig. 

Drift  in  Oblong  Projectiles,  by  G.  O.  Squier. 
March  2.— 

Non-F,uclidean  Space,  by  C.  U.  Chapman. 

A^atnralists*  Field  C'lttb. 

February  10. — 
Abnormal  Thoracic  Legof  Cambarus,  by  G.  W.  Field, 
Several  New  Plants,  reported  by  J.  H.  Brommell. 
Development  nf  Mangrove,  by  15.  \V.  Barton. 
A  Small  Land  Planariau  and  an  Abnormally  Double  Scape  of  Violet,  exhibited  by 

W.  McKoiiURTS. 

YoHUfj  Men's  Christian  Association.  ' 

January  24. — Address  on  India,  by  Rev.  Mr.  IIUMK,  of  Bombay. 

January  SI.— A  Talk  on  the  Psalms, by  Danikl  G.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Februai~y  2. — Monthly  Business  Meeting. 

Februatj/  20.— Pr.  Thomas'  Receijtion  of  the  Officers  and  Committees  of  the  .Association. 

Februaj-y  21. — Address  on  Glimpses  of  the  Great  West,  by  H.  W.  Magoun. 

March  1. — Monthly  Business  Meeting. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  nf  Trusted,  March  7,  1S92,  Mr.  William 
T.  Dixon  and  Mr.  W.  Graham  Bowdoin  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Board.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  President  of  the  University  should 
be  C.C  officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  organization  of  Alumni  Associations 
of  the  University  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Preliminary 
meetings  were  held  on  February  22,  at  Madison,  AVis.,  where  nine  gradu- 
ates and  fellows  of  the  University,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  were  assembled  and  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  eleven  persons 
met. 

The  graduates  meeting  at  Madison  were:  C.  H.  Haskins  (Pb.  D.,  1890), 
Assistant  Professor  of  liistorv;  G.  L.  Hendrickson  (A.  B.,  1887),  Professor 
of  Latin;  H.  W.  Hillyer  (Ph.  D.,  1885),  Assistant  Professor  of  Oreanic 
Chemistry  ;  W.  H.  Hobbs  (Ph.  D.,  1888),  Assistant  Professor  of  Miueralogv 
and  Metallurgy;  C.  F.  Hodge  (Ph.D.,  1889),  Instructor  in  Biologv:  .j. 
Jastrow  (Ph.D.,  1SS6),  Professor  of  Experimental  Psvchologv ;  H.  B. 
Loomis  (Ph.  D.,  1890),  Instructor  in  Physics;  F.  J.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  1890), 
Professor  of  History;  C.  A.  Van  Velzer  (Fellow,  1878-81),  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

The  graduates  meeting  at  Berkeley  were:  Henry  Crew  (Ph.D.,  1887), 
JLick  ( )b.servatory ;  F.G.Hubbard  (Ph.  D.,  1887),  Instructor  in  English, 
University  of  California;  A.  C.  Lawson  (Ph.  D.,  ISSS),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  University  of  California  ;  F.  Lenafeld  (Ph.  D., 
1888),  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  California  ;  W.  H.  Miller, 
(A.  B.,  188S),  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Leiaud  Stanford,  Jr.  Univer.sity; 
E.  M.  Pease  (Fellow,  1884-85),  Profe.ssor  of  Latin,  Leland  Stanford,  jr. 
University;  G.  M.  Kichardson  (Ph.  D.,  1890),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University;  C.  H.  Shitin  (A.  B.,  1884),  Niles, 
Cab;  M.  D.  Stein  (A.  B.,  1886),  Oakland,  Cal.;  W.  I.  Stringham  (Ph.  D., 
1880),  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  (.'alifornia ;  H.  .'V.Todd 
(Ph.  D.,  1885),  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
University. 


March,  1892.] 
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ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND  HALF-YEAR,  1891-92. 


Matliematics  and  Astronomy.    (92  students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Method  of  Least  Squares  :    Professor  Newcomb  and  Dr.  Poor. 
Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3  p.  m.     (6). 
Almy.  Cohen,  A.  Keiley.  Roszel. 

Aunis.  Hoffman. 

Theory  of  Instruments:  Professor  Newcomb  and  Mr.  Borst. 


Twice  weekly,  Monday,  5  p.  m.,  Friday,  4  p.  m. 
Almy,  Cohen,  A.  Keiley. 

Annis.  Dugan.  Maltbie. 

Bourne.  Dunstan.  Pattillo. 


(11). 


Porter. 
Strickler, 


Twice  weekly,  Mon- 


Astronomical  Computations:  Dr.  Poor. 
day  and  Friday,  2.30  to  5  p.  m.     (2). 

Annis.  Eoszel. 

Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  :  Mr.  Borst.    Four  times 
weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  4  p.  m.    (10). 
Almy.  Cohen,  A.  Maltbie.  Porter. 

Aanis.  Diigan.  Pattillo.  Strickler,  H.  M. 

Bourne.  Diiustau. 

Meduction  of  Observations:  Mr.  Borst.    Twice  weekly,  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  11  a.m.     (3). 
Annis.  Hofiman.  Roszel. 

Mr.  Borst.     (12). 


Practice  with  the  Instruments 

Almy.  Cohen,  A.  Hofl'man. 

Annis.  Dugan.  Maltbie. 

Bourne.  Dunstan.  Porter. 


Pattillo. 
Roszel. 
Strickler,  H.  M. 


Mathematical  Seminary , 

(16). 

Almy.  Kejiey. 


Dr.  Craig  and  Dr.  Chapman.  Weekly. 


Annis. 
Bu  instead. 
Cohen,  A, 


Lake. 

Landis. 
Manning. 


Matthews,  P. 
McGiffert. 
Pattillo. 
Poor. 


Richards. 
Roszel. 
Squier. 
Willard. 


Twice    weekly,   Tuesday   and 


Elliptic    Functions:    Dr.   Craig. 
Thursday,  9  a.  ra.     (9). 

Almy.  Lake.  Matthews,  P. 

Bumstead.  Manning.  McGlffert. 

Cohen,  A. 

Multiple  Integrals:   Dr.  Cbaig.     Three   times  weekly,  Mondji 


Squier. 
Willard. 


AVediicsday,  and  Friday,  11  a.m. 

Almy.  Lake. 

Bumstead.  Landis. 


(12) 


Cohen,  A. 


Manning. 


Matthews,  P. 

McGilfert. 

Pattillo. 


Richards. 

Squier. 

Willard. 


Jjineur  Differential    Equations:    Dr.   Craig.     Three    times 

weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (12). 

Almy.  Lake.  Matthews,  P.  Richards. 

~        ■     '  '      '■  -'  "-."    .  Squier. 


Bumstead. 

Cohen,  A. 


Landis. 
Manning, 


McGittert. 
Pattillo. 


Willard. 


Differential  Equations:  (Major  Course):  Dr.  Craig  and   Mr. 

Cohen.  Twice  weekly,  Tuesd:iy  and  Thursday,  11  a.m.     (20). 

Almy.  Dorsey.  Maltbie.                          Palmer. 

Annis,  Dugan.  Mann.                             Pattillo. 

Bliss.  Dunstan.  McGilfert.                      Schenck. 

Bourne.  Kilpatrick.  Millis.                             Tatnall. 

Day.  Landis.  Newhall.                        Thomas,  J.  B. 

Dynamics:  Dr.  Chapman.     Three  times  weekly,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  11  a.  m.     (17). 

Almy.  Keiley.  McGiffert.  Squier. 

Bumstead.  Lake.  Palmer.  Tatnall. 


Carichoff. 

I«wi8,  E.  P. 

Pattillo. 

Willard. 

Cohen,  A. 

Manning. 

Richards. 

Wolff. 

Dunstan. 

Theory  of  Transformation  Groups:  Dr.  Chapman.    Three 
times  weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridiiy,  10  a.  m.     (3). 
Cohen,  A.  Manning.  Springer. 

Higher  Plane  Curves:   Dr.  Chapman.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (5). 

Lake.  Pattillo.  Springer.  Willard. 

Landis. 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry :  Dr.  Poor.    Three  times  weekly,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  II  a.m.     (12). 

Bourne.  Dugan.  Mann.  Schenck. 

Day.  Kilpatrick.  Millis.  Sharpe. 

Dorsey.  Landis.  Newhall.  Thomas,  J.  H. 

Elementary  Analytic  Geotnetry :   Mr.  Coiikn.  Three  times 
weekly,  Monday,  Tnesday,  and  Thursday,  5  p.  m.     (8). 

Grifflss.  Leech.  Slagle.  Weida. 

Hartman.  Magruder,  E.  P.  Strong.  Wilson,  F.  W. 


Differential  and  Integral  Calculus :  Dr.  Chapman,  Dr.  Poor, 


straws. 

Strickler,  H.  M. 

Swan. 

Taylor. 

Thorn. 

Thomas,  F.  M. 

Thomas,  J.  B. 

Tudor. 

Tyson. 

Uhler. 

Wolfenstein. 

Wood,C.C. 

Woodward. 


Physics.     (132  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Wave-theory  of  Light :  Professor  Rowland.    Four  times  weekly, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (14). 


ind  Mr.  Landis. 

Daily,  1  p.  m. 

(55). 

Ahercronibie,H.  N. 

Cottraan. 

Maynard. 

Agelasto. 

Darrell. 

Millis. 

Ahrens,  T.  G. 

De  Butts. 

Molinard. 

Allen. 

Dobbin. 

Penrose,  C.  B. 

Austin. 

Dugan. 

Piper. 

Base. 

Griswold. 

Porter. 

Bissing,  H. 

Hall. 

Randolph,  A.  M 

Bourne. 

Hancock,  R.  J. 

Kankin. 

Brown,  G.  D. 

Hite. 

Reese,  A.  L. 

Brown,  S.  B. 

Jones. 

Rind. 

Bullock. 

Kilpatrick. 

Roberts,  F. 

Burton. 

Leech. 

Schulz. 

Calvert. 

Maccoun. 

Scott,  J.  B. 

Corning. 

Mann. 

Sharpe. 

Almy. 
Bissing,  W. 
Bliss. 
Bumstead. 


Carichoff, 
Keiley. 
Lewis,  E.  P. 
Millis. 


Palmer. 
Richards. 
Saunders,  C.  A. 


Squier. 
Tatnall. 
Wolff. 


Physical  Seminary  :  Dr.  Ames. 

Almy.  Dunstan. 

Bliss.  Friese. 

Bumstead.  Keiley. 

Carichoff.  Lewis,  E.  P. 
Day. 

General  Physics  :  (Major  Course) 

Bliss.  Hite. 

BrowTi,  T.  R.  Hoffman. 

Carichoff'.  H  opk  ins. 

Cos,  G.  E.  Kilpatrick. 

Day.  Lake. 

De  Butts.  McGiffert. 

Dunstan.  Newhall. 

Griffin,  J.  J.  Norris. 

General  Physics:  (Minor  Course)  .- 


Weekly,  Monday, 7.30  p.m.   (17). 
Millis.  Saunders,  C.  A. 

Palmer.  Squier, 

Porter.  Tatnall. 

Richards.  Wolff. 


Dr.  Ames.    Daily,  12  m.    (30). 

Palmer. 
Pattillo. 


Pattison. 
Porter. 
Bankin. 
Roberts,  W.  M. 
Rowland,  A.  J. 


Sharpe. 
Todd. 
Turner,  A.  B. 
Turner,  H.  J. 
Waidner. 
Walker,  M.  S. 
Whitehead. 


Agelasto. 

Amoss. 

Austin. 

Baer. 

Baumgarten. 

Benson, 

Bishop. 

Bissing,  H. 

Brown,  G.  S. 

Brown,  S.B. 

Burton. 

Calvert. 

Cameron, T.F.P. 

Coburn . 


Cohen,  M.  S. 

Corning. 

Cottman. 

Cox,  W. 

Darrell. 

Dawson. 

Dorsey. 

Elmer. 

Frank. 

Goodell. 

Griffiss. 

Hall. 

Hastings,  T.  W. 

Leech. 


Dr.  Ames.    Daily, 

Maccoun. 

Maltbie. 

Marshall. 

Maynard. 

Miles. 

Mitchell,  B.S. 

Montgomery. 

Neff. 

Penrose,  C.  B. 

Randolph,  A.M. 

Requardt. 

Rind. 

Schenck. 


10  a.  m.  (54). 
Scott,  J.  B. 
Stein. 
Straus. 

Strickler,  E.  H. 
Strickler,  H.M. 
Suter. 
Taylor. 
Thomas,  D.  H. 
Thomas,  F.McS. 
Tompkins. 
"Wholey. 
Woelfel. 
Wood,  C.  C. 


Ajyplied  Electricity :  {Second  Yearns  Course) :  Dr.  Duncan.    Twice 
weekly,  Tnesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.m.     (18). 


Bissing,  W. 
Breitbaupt. 
Browne,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
Carichoff. 
Cox,  G.  E. 


Doan. 
Frye. 

Hewes. 
Button,  G.H. 

Button,  R.E. 


A2}plied  Electricity:  (First  Year' 
weekly,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  a, 
Abercrombie.H.  N.      Doughty. 


Aspinwall 
Bauch. 
Bissing,  W. 
Brown,  S.  B. 
Brown,  T.  M. 
Browne,  S.  H. 
Browne,  W.  H., 
Carichoff. 
Cox,  G.  E. 
Doan. 


Jr. 


Dunstan. 

Dyar. 

Foster. 

Hamilton. 

Handy. 

Hewes. 

Button,  G.H. 

Button,  R.  E. 

Keiley. 

McKay. 


McPherson. 
Pattison. 
Pierce. 
Randolph,  B.  F. 

s  Course) :  Dr. 
,m.     (42). 

Molinard. 

Opdyke. 

Pattison. 

Phelps,  C.E. 

Pierce. 

Powell,  J.  C. 

Price,  H.  B. 

Raudolph.H.  F. 

Ray. 

Reese,  A.  L. 


Shoemaker. 
Stern. 
Waidner. 
Warner. 


Duncan.    Twice 


Rowland,  A.  J. 

Schulz. 

Scott,  J.  B. 

Shoemaker. 

Stern. 

Thomas,  F.  McS. 

Todd. 

Waidner. 

Whitehead. 

Young. 


Steam  Engineering :  Mr.  Hering.    Three  times  weekly,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.     (16). 
Breitbaupt.  Dyar.  Huflon,  R.  E. 

Browne,  W.  H.,  Jr.       F'rye.  McPlu^rson. 

Cox,G.  E.  Hewes.  Pattison. 

Doan.  Hutton,  G.  H.  Powell,  J.  C. 


Randolph,  H.  F- 
Steru. 
Waidner. 
Warner. 


Mechanics  of  Engineering  :  Mr.  Aldricii.  Twice  weekly,  Thurs- 
day and  Fritlay,  11  a.m.     (25). 


Abercrombie,  H.N. 

Doughty. 

Aspinwall. 

Dyar. 

Bauch. 

Foster. 

Bissing,  W. 

Hamilton 

Brown, 8.  H. 

Handy. 

Brown,  T.  M. 

McKay. 

Browne,  S-  H. 

Molinard. 
Phelps,  C.  E. 
Price,  H.  B. 
Ray. 

Ree.se,  A.  L. 
Rowland,  A.  J. 


Schulz. 

ScotI,  J.  B. 

Storn. 

Todd. 

Whitehead. 

Young. 
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Laboratory 

Methods :  Mr.  H 

ERING.    Weekly, 

Friday,  9  a.m.    (30). 

Abercrombie,  H.  N. 

Doughty. 

Phelps,  0.  E. 

Schulz. 

Agelasto. 

Dyar. 

Pierce. 

Scott,  J.  B. 

Aspinwall. 

Foster. 

Powell,  J.  C. 

Stern. 

Bauch. 

Hamilton. 

Price,  H.  B. 

Thomas,  F.  JIcS. 

Hissing,  W. 

Handy. 

Ray. 

Todd. 

Brown,  S.  B. 

Keiley. 

Reese,  A.  L. 

Whitehead. 

Brown,  T.  M. 

McKay. 

Rowland,  A.  J 

Young. 

Browne,  S.  H. 

Molinard. 

Lahoratory 

Wo 

rh :  Professor 

EOWLAND,   Dr. 

DuNicAN,  Dr.  Ames, 

Mr.  Hering, 

Mr 

Aldeich,  M 

r.  Matthews. 

Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5 

p.m.     (127). 

Abercrombie,  H.  N. 

Darrell. 

Maltbie. 

Rowland,  A.  J. 

Agelasto. 
Almy. 

Dawson. 

Marshall. 

Schenck. 

Day. 

Mayuard. 

Schulz. 

Amoss. 

De  Butts. 

McGilTert. 

Scott,  J.  B. 

Aspinwall. 

Doan. 

McPherson. 

Sharpe. 

Austin. 

Dorsey. 

Miles. 

Shoemaker. 

Baer. 

Doughty. 

Millis. 

Squier. 

Bauch. 

Duustan. 

Mitchell,  B.  S. 

.Stein. 

Baunigarten. 

Dyar. 

Molimird. 

Stern. 

Benson. 

Elmer. 

Montgomery. 

Straus. 

Bishop. 

Foster. 

Neff. 

Strickler,  E.  H. 

Bissing,  H. 

Frank. 

Newhall. 

.Strickler,  H.  .M. 

Hissing,  W. 

Friese. 

Norris. 

Suter. 

Bliss. 

Frye. 

Opdyke. 

Tatn.all. 

Breithaupt. 

Goodell. 

Palmer. 

Taylor. 

Brinker. 

Grifflu,  J.J. 

Pattison. 

Thomas,  D.  H. 

Brown,  G.  S. 

Grifflss. 

Penniman. 

Thomas,  F.  McS. 

Brown,  .S.  B. 

Hall. 

Penrose,  C.  B. 

Todd. 

Brown,  T.  M. 

Hamilton. 

Phelps,  C.  E. 

Tompkins. 

Brown,  T.  R. 

Handy. 

Pierce. 

Turner,  A.  B. 

Browne,  S.  H. 

Hastings,  T.  VV. 

Porter. 

Turner,  H.J. 

Browne,  W.  H., 

Jr. 

Hewes. 

Powell,  J.  C. 

Waidner. 

Bumstead. 

Hotrman. 

Price,  II.  i>: 

Walker,  M.  S. 

Calvert. 

Hopkins. 

Randolph,  A.M.            Warner. 

Cameron.T.F.P 

HuttOB,  G.  H. 

Randolph,  H. 

F.           Whitehead. 

Carichotf. 

Hutton,  R.  E. 

Rankin. 

W  holey. 

Coburn. 

Keiley. 

Ray. 

Woi-lfel. 

Cohen,  M.  S. 

Kilpatrick. 

Reese,  A.  L. 

Wolff. 

C<)rning. 

Lake. 

Requardt. 

Wood,  C.  C. 

Cottman. 

Leech. 

Richards. 

Wood,  R.  W. 

Cox,  G.  E. 

Lewis,  E.  P. 

Rind. 

Young. 

Cox,  W. 

Maccoun, 

Roberts,  W.  M 

Chemistry.    (i28  students). 


Classes  meet  in  the  Cliemical  Laboratory. 


Compounds  of  Carbon  ; 

SEN.     Daily,  9  a.  m.     (44). 


(For  Oraduate  Students) :  Professor  Rem- 


Allen. 

Gilpin. 

Ballard. 

Goodell. 

Bartram. 

Griflin,  J.  J. 

Base. 

Hartman. 

Brinker. 

Henkelman. 

Bucher. 

Hi  to. 

Burton. 

Hopkins. 

Cameron,  F.  K. 

Hubbard. 

Chamberlin. 

Jones. 

De  Butts. 

Kohler. 

Fay. 

Linn. 

Journal  Meetings  :  Weekl 

Allen. 

Henkelman. 

Ballard. 

Hile. 

Brinker. 

Hopkins. 

Bucher. 

Hubbard. 

Cameron,  F.  K. 

Jones. 

Gilpin. 

Kohler. 

Griffin,  J.  J. 

Linn. 

Hartman. 

Lyman. 

Lyman. 

Martin,  W.  J. 

Mitchell,  B.  S. 

Moale. 

Mucfcenfuss. 

Newton. 

Noble. 

Ormislon. 

Parks. 

Richards. 

Saunders,  A.  P. 

Weekly,  Saturday,  9  to  10.30 
Martin,  W.  J. 
Moale. 
Muckeufiiss. 
Newton. 
Noble. 
OrmistOQ. 
Parks. 
Saunders,  A.  P. 


Shober. 

Slagle. 

Stoner. 

Stubbs. 

Suter. 

Swan. 

Ullmaun. 

Walker,  M.  S. 

Weida. 

WolflT. 

Wood,  R.  W. 

a.  ui.     (32). 
Shober. 
Slagle. 
Stoner. 
Stubbs. 
Ulhnann. 
Walker,  M.  S. 
Weida. 
Woltf. 


Conijyounds  of  Carbon  :  [Major  Course) :  Dr.  Morse.    Three  times 


■weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  9  i 

Bullock.  Norris.  Pope. 

Hamburger.  Opie.  Rankin. 

Ilavez.  Penniman.  Reuling. 

Mitrhrll,  J.  F.  Penrose,  C.  A. 


(14). 


Smith,  A.  P. 

Thomson. 

Woodward. 


Inorganic  Cliemistry :  (Major  Course) :  Dr.  Renouf.  Twice  weekly, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  ni.     (15). 

Bullock.  Norris.  Pope.  Smith,  A.  P. 

Hamburger.  Opie.  Kaukio.  Thomson. 

Havez.  Penniman.  Reese,  A.M.  Woodward. 

Mitchell,  J.  F.  Penrose,  C.  A.  Reuling. 


Inorganic   Chetnititrg :  (Minor   Course):    Three 
Renouf,  and  two  reviews  by  Dr.  Kandall.    Daily,  9 

Coburn.  Jewett. 

Corning.  Johnson,  T.  W. 

Cottman.  Latan^. 

Cox,  W.  Leech. 

Darrell.  Maccoun 


Amoss. 

Andr6. 

Austin. 

Baer. 

Barrett. 

Baunigarten. 

Benson. 

Bentley. 

Biahop. 

Bissing,  H. 

Briscoe. 

Brown,  G.  S. 

Brown,  J.  P. 

Bump. 

Cameron.T.F.P. 

(-hesuut. 

Clark,  W.  L. 


Davis. 

Dawson. 

Day. 

Elmer. 

Gibbons. 

Greenbaum. 

Hall. 

Hastings,  T.  W. 

Hazelton. 

Hoffman. 

James,  M. 


Magruder,  E.  P. 

Marshall. 

Mathews,  E.  B. 

Miles. 

Morris. 

I'enrose,  C. 

Requardt. 

Kind. 

Roberts,  W.  M. 

Schenck. 

Stevens,  L.  L. 


.  B. 


lectures   by   Dr, 
a.  m.  (Go). 

Stewart,  G.  L. 
Stewart,  J, 
Straus. 

Strickler,  E.  H. 
Tatnail. 
Taylor. 
Tbieme. 
Thomas,  D.  II. 
Tompkins. 
Turner,  A.  B. 
Turner,  H.  J. 
Uhler. 
Wendt. 
Wli*)It'y. 
Wuflfel. 
Wood,  C.  C. 


Laboratory   Worh:  Professor 
and  Dr.  Randall.     Daily,  9  a.  m 


Allen. 

Cox,  W. 

Amoss. 

Darrell. 

Andr(^. 

1  >avi8. 

Austin. 

Dawson. 

Baer. 

Day. 

Bain. 

De  Butts. 

Ballard. 

Elmer. 

Barrett. 

Fay. 

Bartram. 

Gibbons. 

Base. 

Gilpin. 

Baumgarten. 

Goodell. 

Benson. 

Greenbaum. 

Bentley. 

Griflin,  J.  J. 

Bishop. 

Griiusley. 

Brinker. 

Hall. 

Briscoe. 

Hamburger. 

Brown,  G 

s. 

Hartman. 

Brown,  J 

P. 

Hastings,  T.  W 

P.  u  Cher. 

Havez. 

Bullock. 

Hazelton. 

Bump. 

Henkelman. 

Burton. 

Kite. 

Cameron, 

F.  K. 

Hoffman. 

Cameron 

T.F.P. 

Hopkins. 

de  Chalmot. 

Hubbard. 

Chamberl 

in. 

James,  M. 

Cbesnut. 

Jewett. 

Clark.  W 

L. 

Johnson,  T.  W. 

Coburn. 

Jones. 

Corning. 

Kohler. 

Cottman. 

Latane. 

Remsen,  Dr.  Mokse 

,  Dr.  Renodf 

.to  5  p.m.     (122). 

Leech. 

Shober. 

Linn. 

SLagle. 

Lyman. 

.Smith,  A.  P. 

Maccoun. 

Stevens,  L.  L. 

Marshall. 

Stewart,  G.  L. 

Martin,  W.  J. 

Stewart,  J. 

Matliews,  E.  B. 

Straus. 

McNeel. 

Strickler,  E.  H. 

Miles. 

Stoner. 

Mitchell,  B.  S. 

Stubbs. 

Moale. 

Suter. 

Morris. 

Swan. 

Muekenfuss. 

Tatnail. 

Newton. 

Taylor. 

Noble. 

Thierae. 

Norris. 

Thomas,  D.  H. 

Opie. 

Thomson. 

Ormiaton. 

Tompkins. 

Parks. 

Turner,  A.  B. 

Penniman. 

Turner,  H.  J. 

Penrose.  C.  A. 

Uhler. 

Penrose,  C.  B. 

Ullmann. 

Pope. 

Walker,  M.  S. 

Rankin. 

Wendt. 

Requardt. 

Wholev. 

Reuling. 

Woelfcl. 

Rind. 

Wolff. 

Roberts,  W.  M. 

Wood,  C.  C. 

Saunders,  A.  P. 

Wood,R.  W. 

Schenck. 

Woodward. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.    (28  Students). 

Mhieralof/y :   Dr.  Williams.    Lectures,  four  times  weekly,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  with  review  and  practical 
work,  Monday,  2.30  to  5  p.  m.,  Petrographical  Laboratory.     (22). 
Bain.  Gane.  Leonard.  Ormiston. 

Ballard.  Grant.  Linn.  Powell,  S.  L. 

Beyer.  Grimsley.  Mathews,  E.  B.  Stoner. 

Bucher.  Hartman.  Moale.  Vea. 

Cameron,  F.  K.  Hubbard.  Muekenfuss.  Weida. 

Chamberlin.  King. 

Petrography :  (Advanced  Course) :  Dr.  Williams.    Lectures,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Petrographical  Liiboratory.    (8).' 
Bain.  Grimsley.  King.  Powell,  S.  L. 

Grant.  Keyes.  Mathews,  E.  B.  Vea. 

Petrography :  ( Lulmmtory  Work)  :  Dr.  Williams.    Daily,  9  a.  m.  to 
.5  p.m.     (9)." 

Bain.  Keyes.  Leonard.  Powell,  S.  L. 

Grant.  King.  Mathews,  E.  B.  Vea. 

Grimsley. 

General  Geology  :   Dr.  Clare.     Lectures,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 

Wednesday,  9  a.m.,  and  Wednesday,  2  p.  m.;  laboratory  work,  Wed- 
nesday, 3-.5  p.  m.,  in  the  Palreontological  Laboratory;  and  excursions 
on  Saturdays.     (13). 

Bain.  Grimsley.  Kohler.  Magruder.  H.  S, 

Bartram.  Hubbard.  Leonard.  Mathews,  E.  B. 

Beyer.  King.  Linn.  Roberts,  D.  E. 

Gane. 

Palaeontology:  Dr.  Clark.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
2-5  p.  m.,  Palseontological  Laboratory.     (7). 


Bibbins. 
Grant. 


Keyes. 
King. 


Powell,  S.L. 
Roberts,  D.  E. 


Journal  Meeting  :  Weekly,  Tuesday,  4  p.  m.     (14). 

Bain.  Grant.  Leonard.  Powell,  S.  L. 

Bartram.  Grimsley.  Magruder,  H.  S.  Roberts,  D.  E. 

Beyer.  Keyes.  Mathews,  E.  B.  Vea. 

Gane.  King. 


Biology.     (48  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

Animal  Physiology:   (Advanced):   Professor   Martin.     Weekly, 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (7). 

Belircnd.  Gunn.  Knower.  Lingle. 

Britcher.  Hough.  Lefevre. 

Physiological  Seminary:  Professor  Martin.    Weekly,  Tuesday, 
10  a.  ni.     (7). 

Behrend.  Drew.  Hough. 

Britclier.  Gunn.  Lefevre. 


Journal  Club:  Professors  Martin  and  Brooks. 
d.ay,  12  m.     (13). 

Bibbins.  Field.  Knower, 

Bigelow.  Hough.  Lefevre. 

Britcher.  Kellogg.  Lingle. 

Drew. 


Lingle. 
Weekly,  Thurs- 


Metcalf. 
Price,  G.  C. 
Russell,  H.  L. 
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Animal  Physiology :  Professor  Martin.    Three  times  weekly,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.     (19). 

Abercrombie,  J.  R.      Gibbons,  Mitchell,  J.  F.  Snively. 

Adler,  H.  Greenleaf.  Pope.  Stearns. 

Bebrend.  Gunn.  Reese,  A.  M.  Stewart,  R.  C. 

Bntcher.  Hirsh.  Reuling.  Weida. 

Drew.  Lotbrop.  Russell,  H.  L. 

General  Biology:   Professor  Martin  and  Dr.  Andrews.     Tliree 
times  weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (24). 
Bennett.  Gunn.  Noyes.  Stewart,  R.  C. 

Bryan.  Hamburger.  Opie.  Thomson 

Drew.  .Tohnson,  W.  J.  Penrose,  C.  A.  Weida. 

Fay,  Leonard.  Peppier.  "Wendt. 

Gane.  Mitchell,  J.  F.  Pope.  Wingert. 

Glassie.  Slixter.  Smith,  A.  P.  Woodward. 

(In  April  this  class  takes  up  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick). 
Morphological  Readings :  Dr.  Brooks.    Weekly,  Monday,  4  p.  m. 


(10) 
Bibbius. 
Bigelow. 
Britcher. 


Knower. 

Lefevre. 


Metcalf. 
Price,  G.  C. 


Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 


Drew, 

Field. 
Kellogg. 

Oeneval  Zoology :  Dr.  Brooks. 
day.  11  a.  m.     (15). 
Abercrombie,  J.  R.      Greenleaf. 
Adler,  H.  Gunn. 

Bebrend.  Hirsb. 

Drew.  Lothrop. 

Osteology:  Dr.  Brooks.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
a.m.     (21). 


Mitcbell,  J.  F. 
Pope. 

Reese,  A.  M. 
Reuling. 


Snively. 
Stearns. 
Stewart,  R.  C. 


Bennett. 

Bryan. 

Drew, 

Fay. 

Gane. 

Gunn. 


Hamburger, 
Johnson,  "W.  J. 
Leonard. 
Mitchell,  J.  F. 
Noyes. 


Opie. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 
Peppier. 
Pope. 
Smith,  A.  P. 


Stewart,  R.  C. 

Thomson. 

AVendi. 

Wingert. 

Woodward. 


(In  April  this  class  takes  up  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany). 

Laboratory    Worh:    Professor   Martin,    Professor  Brooks, 
Andrews,  Dt.  Dreyer,     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (48). 


Dr. 


Abercrombie,  J.  R. 
Adler.  H. 
Bebrend. 
-''  Bennett. 
Bibbins. 
Bigelow. 
Britcher. 
Bryan. 
Drew. 
Fay. 
Field. 
Gane. 


Gibbons. 

Glassie. 

Greenleaf. 

Gunn, 

Hamburger. 

Hemmeter. 

Hirsb. 

Hough. 

Johnson,  W.  J, 

Kellogg. 

Knower. 

Lefevre. 


Leonard. 

Lingle. 

Lothrop. 

Metcalf. 

Mitchell,  J.  F. 

Mixter. 

Noyes. 

Opie. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 

Peppier. 

Pope. 

Price,  G.  C. 


Reese,  A.  M. 

Reuling. 

Russell,  H.  L. 

Smith,  A.  P. 

Suively. 

Slearus. 

Stewart,  R.  C. 

Thomson. 

Weida. 

Wendt. 

Wingert. 

Woodward. 


Greek.     (54  Students). 

Greek  Seminary :  {Thikifdides) :  Professor  Gildersleeve.    Twice 
weekly,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Classical  Library.     (29). 


Baden. 

Bed  lord-Jones. 

Bole. 

Boiling. 

Brandow. 

Carroll. 

Devries. 

Forruan, 


Gallaway. 
Grey,  H.  A. 
Grey,  W.  R. 
Hammond. 
Harris,  W.  A. 
Hill. 
Holmes,  D.  H. 


Johnson,  C.  W. 

Johnston,  G.  W. 

Kane. 

Lease. 

>[aiu. 

Matlesou. 

Myers. 


Nauts. 

Rogers. 

Smith.  G.  F. 

Stacey. 

Stapleton. 

Stevens,  D.  G. 

Whitelock. 


Greek  Mlstoriograph y :  Professor  Gildersleeve.   Weekly,  Tues- 


day, 10  a.  m.,  Classical  Library. 
Bedford-Jones.  Gallaway. 


(27). 


Bole. 

Bollin;r. 

Brandow. 

Carroll^ 

Devries. 

Forman. 


Grey,  H.  A, 
Grey,  W.  R. 
Hammond. 
Harris,  W.  A. 
Hill. 
Holmes,  D.H. 


Johnson,  C.  W. 

Johnston,  G.  W. 

Kane. 

Lease. 

Main. 

Matteson. 

Mvers. 


Nauts. 
Rogers. 
Smith,  G.  F. 
Stacey. 
Stevens,  D.  G. 
Whitelock. 


Greek  Syntax:  Professor  Gildersleeve.     Weekly,  Thursday,  10 


a.m..  Classical  Library.     (28). 
Baden.  Forman. 

Bod  ford-Jones.  Gallaway. 

Grey,  H.  A. 


Bole. 

Boiling. 

Brandow. 

Carroll. 

Devries. 


Grey.  W.  R. 
Hammond. 
Harris,  \V.  A. 
Hill. 


Holmes,  D.  H. 

Johnson,  C.  W. 

Johnston,  G.W. 

Kane. 

Lease. 

Main. 

Matteson. 


Myers. 

Nauts. 

Rogers. 

Smith,  G. 

Stacey. 

Stapleton. 

Stevens,  D.  G. 


F. 


Hermeneutics  and  Criticism:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Weekly, 


Friday,  10  a.  m., 

Bad.-n. 

Bed  Cord-Jones. 

Bob'. 

Boiling. 

Brandow. 

Carroll. 

Dfvries. 


Classical  Library. 

Forman. 
Gallaway. 
Gr^-y,  II.  A. 
Grey,  W.  It. 
Hammond. 
Harris  W.  A. 
Hill. 


(27) 

Holmes,  D.  H. 

Johnson.  C.  W. 

Johnston,  G.  W. 

Kane. 
-Lease. 

M»in. 

Matteson. 


Myers. 
Kauts, 
Rogers. 
.*^mith,  G. 
Slacey, 
Stevens,  D.  G. 


.  F. 


Sight  Reading:  Dr.  Spieker. 

Monument  St.     (6). 

Bennett. 
Boiling. 


Weekly,  Wednesday,  2.30  p.  m.,  313 


Bryan. 
Johusou,  T.  W. 


Lataue, 


Peppier. 


Aeschylus  :  Soj^hokles:  Dr.  Spieker.     Three  times  weekly,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  313  Monument  St.     (12). 
Ahrens,  T.  G.  Brock.  Montgomery.  Warfield. 

Bole.  Clarke,  F.  A.  Sheirill.  Wilson,  R.  H. 

Boiling.  Killmou.  Thieme.  WoUenstein. 

Greek  Literature:    Dr.  Spieker.    Weekly,  Friday,   12  m.,  313 

Monument  St.     (9). 

Ahrens,  T.G.  Killmon.  Thieme.  Wilson.  R.  H. 

Brock.  Montgomery.  Warfield.  WoU'enslein. 

Clarke,  F.  A. 

Homer;  Euripides:  Dr.  Spieker.  Four  times  weekly,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  313  Monument  St.  (10). 
Eachmann.  Horner.  Sherrill.  Whitelock. 

Baker,  A.  E.  Morris.  Smith,  H.  W.  Wilson,  K.  H. 

Hauser.  Morss. 

Ifew  Testament  Greek  :  Dr.  Aknolt.     Three  times  weekly,  Tues- 
day, Tliursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m..  Room  13,  Front  Building.     (8). 
Bennett.  Harris,  W.  A.  Robertson.  Smiley. 

Devries.  Peppier.  Rogers.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

Prose  Cotnposition  :  Dr.  Spieker. 

3Iajor  Course:  Weekly,  Monday,  12  m.,  313  ]Monument  St.     (9). 
Ahrens,  T.  G.  Clarke,  F.  A.  Montgomery.  Warfield. 

Boiling.  Killmon.  Thieme.  Wolfenstein. 

Brock. 

Minor  Cmirte:  Weekly,  Monday,  11  a.  m.,  313  Monument  St.     (9). 
Bachmann.  Horner.  Morss.  Smith,  H.W. 

Baker,  A.  E.  Morris.  Sherrill. 

Uauser. 


Wilson,  R.  H. 


Latin.     (66  students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  7,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Latin  Seminary :  ( Vergil) :  Dr.  Warren.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  11  a.  m.     (23). 

Bedford-.Tones.  Estes.  Holmes,  D.  H. 

Bole.  Fisher.  Johnson,  C.W. 

Boiling.  Forman.  Johnston,  G.  W. 


Nauts. 

Rogers. 

Stacey. 

Stapleton. 

Thorne. 


11  a.  m. 

Estes. 

Fisher. 

Forman. 
Brandow.  Gallaway.  Kane. 

Clark,  J.  D.  Grey,  H.  A.  Lease. 

Eldeu.  Grey,  W.  R.  Matteson. 

Historical  Latin  Grammar :  [Lectures) :  Dr.  Warren.   Weekly, 
Thursiday,  11  a.  m..  Room  9.     (25). 

Grey,  H.  A.  Matteson. 

Grey,  W.  R.  Nauts. 

Johnson,  C.W.  Rogers. 

Johnston,  G.  W.  Stacey. 

Kane.  Stapleton. 

Lease.  Thorne. 


Baden. 

Clark,  J. : 

Bedford-Jones. 

Elden. 

Bole. 

Estes. 

Boiling. 

Fisher. 

B"weii. 

Forman. 

Brandow. 

Gallaway 

Carroll. 

Macrohius:  Dr.  Warren.    Weekly,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (18). 

BHilford-Joues.  Fisher.  Kane. 

Boiling.  Formau.  Lease. 

Clark,  J.  D.  Gallaway.  Matteson. 

Elden.  Johnson,  C.  W.  Xauts. 

Estes.  Johuston,  G.  W. 

Journal  Club:  Dr.  Warren.    Bi-weekly. 

Elden. 
Fislier. 


Rogers. 

Slacey. 

Stapleton. 

Thorne. 


Bedford-Jones. 
Boiling 


Carroll. 
Clark,  J.  D. 


Gallaway. 
Johnson,  G.  W. 


(15). 
Johnston,  G.  W. 
Kane. 
Lease. 
Nauts. 


Stacey. 

stapleton. 

Thorne. 


Whitfield. 
Wickes. 


Tacitus:   Dr.  Warren.     Four  times  weekly,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (13). 
Ahrens,  A.  H.  Frank.  Phelps,  J.  Stein. 

Baker,  N.  D.  Ingram.  Eeizensteii 

Cohen,  M.  S.  Newhold.  Rutter. 

Cone. 

Epic  Poetry  after  Vergil:  Dr.  Smith.  Weekly,  Monday,  11  a.  m. 
(20). 

Bedford-Jones.  Estes.  Holmes,  D.  U.  Matteson. 

Bole.  Fisher.  Johu.son,  C.  W.  Nauts. 

Bollin".  Forman.  Johnston,  G.W.  .Slacey 

Brandow.  Gallaway.  Kane.  Stapleton. 

Elden.  Grey,  W.  E.  Lease.  Thorne. 

Catullus;  Tibullus ;  Propertlus:  Dr.  Smith.  Three  times 
weeklv,  Tuesdav,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  313  Monument 
St.     (9). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Clark,  W.  L.  Killmon. 

Brock.  Hancock,  R.  J.  Thieme. 

Clarke,  F.  A. 

Reading  at  Sight :  Dr.  Smith.    Weekly,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.    (9). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Clark,  W.  L.  Killmon. 

Brock.  Hancock,  R.  J.  Thieme. 

Clarke,  F.  A. 

Horace:  {Select  Odes,  Satire<!,  and  EpistUi) :  Dr.  Smith.  Four  times 
weekly,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  anil  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  313 
Monument  St.     (15). 

Ames,  J.  G.  Conrad. 

Bachmann.  Hancock,  A. 

Baker,  A.  E.  Ilauser.      . 

Becker.  Horner. 


Morss. 
Nitze. 

Smith,  H.  W. 
Souueborn. 


Warfield. 
Wolfenstein. 


Warfield. 
Wolfenstein. 


Trull, 

Todor. 

Wesl.U.S. 
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Cicero,  De  Legibus:  Dr.  GvD-miAS,  Weekly,  Friday,  3  p.  m.     (4). 

Haussmaan.                 Israel.  Myers.                          Thome. 
Prose  Composition :  Dr.  Smith. 

3Iajor  Course:  Weekly,  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  313  Monument  St.     (10). 

Abrens,  T.  G.                Clarke,  F.  A.  KillmoQ.                        Warfield. 

Boiling.                        Clark,  W.  L.  Thieme.                        Wolfenstein. 

Brock.  Hancock,  R.  J. 

Minor  Course:  Weekly,  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  313  Monument  St.     (13). 
Bachraann.  Hancock,  A.  Morss.  Trull. 

Baker,  A.  E.  Hauser.  Nitze.  Tudor. 

Becker.  Horner.  Smith,  H.  W.  West,  H.  S. 

Conrad. 


Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology.    (46  Stu- 
dents). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  13. 

Comparative  Philology :  {Lectures):  Dr.  Bloomfield.  Weekly, 
Monday,  4  p.  m.     (26). 

Sieber. 
•Smith,  C.  A. 
Tupper,  F. 
Tupper,  J.  W. 
West,  C.  J. 
Wilson,  R.  H. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Oreek  and  Latin:  [Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Noun-infiection) :  Dr.  Bloomfield.  Weekly,  Thursday, 
4  p.  m.     (24). 


Belden. 

Harris,  L.  M. 

Latane. 

Bell.      . 

Haii&.smaun. 

Lease. 

Bennett, 

James,  M. 

Blatteson 

Boiling. 

Johnson,  T.  W. 

Peppier. 

Bryau. 

Johnston,  G.  W, 

Rogers. 

Estes. 

Kane. 

Shipley. 

(iorrell. 

Kinard. 

Baden. 

Forraan. 

Boiling. 

Grey,  H.  A. 

Brandow. 

Grey,  W.  R. 

Carroll. 

Hammond. 

Devries. 

Harris,  W.  A. 

Esles. 

Hill. 

Sherrill. 
Simonds. 
Smith,  G.  F. 
Stacey. 
Wilson,  R.H. 
Wood,  W.  W. 


Holmes,  J).  H. 

Johnson,  C.  W. 

Johnston,  G.  W. 

Lease. 

Main. 

Rogers. 

Vedie  Setninary  :    ( A  tharva-  Veda  and  Brdhnmna  Literature) :   Dr. 
Bloomfield.     Weekly,  Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (10). 
Baden.  Hammond.  Holmes,  D.  H.  Smith,  G.F. 

Brandow.  Harris,  W.  A.  Main.  Stacey. 

Carroll.  Hill. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Vedas :  Mr.  Baden.    Weekly, 
Tuesday,  9  a.  m.     (2). 
Simonds.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Advanced  Sanskrit :  [Kathdsaritsdc/ara) :  Dr.  Bloomfield.  Weekly, 
Friday,  12  ni.     (2). 
Simouds.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Elementary  Sanskrit :  Dr.  Bloomfield.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  4  p.  m.     (S). 

Boiling.  Johnson,  C.  W.  Lease.  Miller,  C.  W.  E. 

Estes  Kane.  Matteson.  Stapleton. 


Semitic  Philology.    (17  students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Koom  14. 

Biblical  History  and  Geography :  Dr.  Johnston.    Weekly, 
Friday,  3  p.  m.     (11). 

Casanowicz.  Glenn.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

Cohen,  M.  S.  Miller,  N.  Saumenig.  Tracy. 

Frank.  Minnick.  Smiley. 

Biblical  Archwology :  Dr.  Abler.  Weekly, Wednesday,  4  p.  m.  (9). 
Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Smiley.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

Cohen,  M.  S.  Prince.  Stein.  Tracy. 

Frank. 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament :  Dr.  John.ston.    Weekly, 
Friday,  4  p.  m.     (5). 

Casanowicz.  Smiley.  Stevens,  D.  G.  Tracy. 

Glenn. 

Elementary  Hebrew:  [Pentateuch):  Dr.  Adler.    Weekly,  Tues- 
day, 3  p.  m.     (3). 
Bennett.  Clarke,  F.  A.  Wholey. 

Hebrew  Exercises:  [Reading  at  Sight) :  Dr.  Abler.    Weekly,  Tues- 
day, 4  p.  m.     (4). 
Glenn.  Smiley.  Stevens,  D.G.  Tracy. 

Hebrew  Prose  Composition:  Professor  Haupt.   Bi-weekly,  Mon- 
day, 5  p.  m.     (7). 

Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Smiley.  Tracy. 

Glenn.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

Hebrew  Conversation:  T>r.  Avh^R.   Weekly,  Tuesday,  12  m.    (5). 
Casanowicz.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G.  Tracy. 

Johnslon,  C. 

Hebreiv :  [Interpretation  of  Genesis) :  Dr.  Johnston.    Weekly,  Wed- 
nesday, 11  a.  m.     (4). 
Glenn.  Smiley.  Stevens,  D.  G.  Tracy. 


Selected  Psalms :  ( Advanced  Course) :  Professor  Haupt.  Two  hours 
weekly,  Monday,  3—5  p.  ra.     (9). 

Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Smiley.  Tracy. 

Devries.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G.  Weaver. 

Glenn. 

Biblical  Aramaic:  Dr.  Abler.   Weekly,  Wednesday,  3  p.  m.    (4). 

Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

Assyrian  (for  beginners) :  Mr.  Prince.   Weekly,  Tuesday,  .5  p.  m.   (2). 

Stevens,  D.  G.  Tracy. 

Assyrian :  [Second  Year's  Course) :  Dr.  Johnston.    Weekly,  Monday, 
2  p.m.     (2). 
Stevens,  D.  G.  Weaver. 

Assyrian:    [Advanced   Course:   Nimrod  Epic):    Professor    Haupt. 
Two  hours  weekly,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.     (3). 
Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince. 

Assyrian  Setninary  :  [Rawlinson's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Vol.  IV.) 
Professor  Haupt.  Three  hours  weekly,  Friday,  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  (3). 
Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince. 

Sumero-AhliadiaH :  Professor  Haupt.  Weekly,  Thursday,  12  m.  (3). 
Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince. 

Arabic  [for  beginners):  Dr.  Johnston.    Weekly,  Monday,  12  m.    (2). 

Stevens,  D.  G.  Tracy. 

Arabic:  [Majdm-el-adab) :  Dr.  Johnston.    Weekly,  Wednesday,  10 

a.  m.     (2). 

Casanowicz.  Prince. 

Arabic  Prose  Comjjosition :  Professor  Haupt.  Bi-weekly,  Mon- 
day, 5  p.  m.     (3). 

Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince. 

Ethiopic  :  Dr.  Abler.   .Weekly,  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.     (4). 

Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G. 


(13). 
Svkes. 

Tupper,  J.  W. 
Woods,  C.  F. 


German.    (98  students). 

Classes  meet  at  715  N.  Eutaw  Street,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Teutonic  Seminary  :  Dr.  Woob. 

(a)  Middle  High  German:  {Minnesang's  Frilhling,  ed.   Lachmann   und 

Haupt) :  Foiir  times  weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  10 

a.  m.,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (5). 
Crenshaw.  Ferren.  Sieber.  Vos. 

Faust. 

(6)  Journal  Meeting:  Fortnightly,  Thursday,  7.30  p.  m. 
Baker,  T.  S.  Ferren.  Ross. 

Bnllard.  Harris,  L.  M.  Schoenfeld. 

Crenshaw.  Mather.  Sibber. 

Faust. 

Introduction  to  German  Philology:  [Braune's  Gothic  Gram- 
mar; Heijne's  Uljilas;  Braunc,  Abriss  der  althochdeutschen  Grammatik) : 
Dr.  WooB.    Twice  weekly,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (14). 

Baker,  T.  S.  Gorrell.  Sykes.  West,  C.  J. 

Belden.  Haussmann.  Tupper,  F.  Willis. 

Bell.  Eoss.  Tupper,  J.  W.  Woods,  C.  F. 

Crenshaw.  Shipley. 

Goethe  and  Schiller  (17S6-1805):    (Lectures  and  Readings):   Dr. 

Wood.     Twice  weekly,  Tuesdtiy  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (18). 

'     Baker,  T.  S.  Crenshaw.                    Haussmann.                 Sonneborn. 

Belden.  Faust.                             Ross. 

Bell.  Ferren.                           Shipley. 

Bole.  Gorrell.                        Sieber. 

Bullard.  Harris,  L.  IM. 

Middle  High  German:  (Introductory  Course:  Paul's  Grammatik; 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  Erec.) :  Dr.  Learned.  Weekly,  Monday,  9  a. m.  (10). 
Baker,  T.  S.  Haussmann.  Sykes.  Tupper,  J.  W. 

Belden.  Smith.  C.  A.  Steenken.  Woods,  C.  F. 

Gorrell.  Stacey. 

Tlie  Heroic  Sagas  of  Germany:   (Lectures):  Dr.  Learned. 
Twice  weekly,  Tuesday,  12  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.m.     (6). 
Baker,  T.  S.  Faust.  Sieber.  Vos. 

Crenshaw.  Ferren. 

{Major  Course.) 

Cla.'isics  :  Goethe,  Fimst :  Dr.  Wood.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m. 
History  of  German  lAterature:  Dr.  Schoenfelb.  Monday, 
10  a.  m.     Prose   Readings:    Freytag,    Aus  dem  Mittelaller:    Dr. 


Sykes. 
Tupper,  J.  W. 
Woods,  C.  F. 


Le,\rneb.    Wednesdiiy,    10   a.  m. 
Learneb.     Friday,  10  a.  m.     (20). 
Abercrombie,  J.  E.      Edmondson. 
Andrews,  F.  Kinard. 

Baker,  N.  D.  Lee. 

-  ■  L'Engle. 


Prose   Composition :   Dr. 


Bole. 
Co-v,  E.  L. 


Magruder,  H.  S. 


Newbold. 
Phelps,  J. 
Reizenstein. 
Eeese,  A.  M. 
Shipley. 


Snively. 
Soper. 

Stevens,  L.  L. 
Tyson. 
West,  C.  J. 
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(^Min(yr  Course  A.) 

Classics:  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell :  Dr.  Learned.  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
1 1  a.  m.  Prose  Readillf/s :  Briefwechsel  zwiichen  Schillei-  unci  Goethe : 
Dr.  Wood.  Wednesday,  11  a.  ni.  Freylug,  Aus  dan  Slaal  Friedrichs 
des  Orossen:  Dr.  Learned.  Friday,  11  a.  ra.  Prose  Composi- 
tion: Dr.  Learned.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (17). 

Ck)ae. 
Holioway. 
Noyes, 
Opie. 


Ames,  J.  G. 
Brown,  T.  R. 
Bole. 
Bullock. 
Clark,  W.  L. 


Penrose,  C  .\. 
Roberts,  V. 
Shriver. 
Thieme. 


Thomson. 
Whitfield. 
Woelfel. 
Young. 


(Minor  Course  E). 

Classics:  Schiller,  Wilhelm  TeU ;  Goeihe,  Eymont;  Buchhei in ,  Reader 

I.:  Dr.  ScHOENFELD.     Four  times  weelily,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Tliurs- 


day,  and  Friday,  11  a.m.     Prose  Composition  i 

Weekly,  Wednesday,  11  a.  ni.,  307  W.  Monument  St. 


Boynton. 
Brown,  G.  D. 
Brown,  J.  P. 
Dobbin, 
(iriffln,  J.  J. 
Griinsley. 


Griswold. 
Hazelton. 
Hancock,  A. 
Jarties,  M. 
Johnson,  W.  . 
Mayuard. 


Montgomery. 

Post. 

Riltter. 

.SpiL-kler. 

Strickler,  E.  H. 

Tompkins. 


Dr.  Learned. 
(23). 

Ware. 
Warfield. 
Wendl . 
Wickes. 
Woodward. 


{Supplementary  Coitrses.) 

Historical  and  Scientific  Readings  :  {Humboldt,  Kosmos;  Frey- 
tag,  Aus  neuer  Zett) :  I  >r.  Sciioknfkld.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  5  p.  m.,  307  Monument  St.     (14). 
Almy.  Clark,  J.  D. 


Bain. 

Bassett. 

BolliDg. 


Epes. 

Green. 

Ishizaka. 


Kinard. 

Matteson. 

Million. 


German  Conversation :  Dr.  Schoenfeld. 
day  and  Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  307  Monument  St. 

Baker,  T.  S.  Crenshaw.  Noyes 

Belden.  Jackson.  Phelps,  J. 

Bole.  Mather.  West,  C.  J. 

Lectures  on  Germany :  Dr.  Schoenfeld. 
p.  m.,  307  Monument  St.     (5). 
Bole.  Moses.  , Noyes. 

Cone. 


Perrin. 

Rogers. 
Youmana. 


Twice  weekly,  Tues- 

(11). 

Willis. 
Woods,  C.  F. 

Weekly,  Thursday,  5 
West,  C.  J. 


English.     (86  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  715  N.  Eutaw  St.,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

(Advanced  Courses). 

Etiglish  Seminary  :  (Anglo-Saxon  Prose  Lilerature) :  Dr.  Bright. 

Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-5  \\  m.  (19). 

Belden.                           Harris,  L.  M.                 Ross.  Tupper,  F. 

Bell.                                Harrison,  T.  P.             Shipley.  Tupper,  J  W. 

Bowen.                         Kiiiard.                        .Smith,  C.  A.  West,  C.  J. 

Epes.                               Mather.                          .smith,  G.  W.  Willis. 
Gorrell.                          Reeves,  W.  P.                Sykes. 

Middle  English  Texts :   (Si.  Alexis  and  Ipomedon) :  Dr.  Bright. 

Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  3  p.  m.  (19). 

Belden.  Gorrell.  Ross.  Sykes. 

Bell.  Harris,  L.  JI.  .Shipley.  Tupper,  F. 

Bowen.  Kinard.  Sieber.  Tupper,  J.  W. 

Epes.  Mather.  .Smith,*'.  A.  West,  C.  J. 

Fanst.  Reeves,  W.  P.  Smith,  (i.W. 

An  Introduction  to  Anf/lo-Saxon  Paleof/vaphy ;  (Lectures): 

Dr.  Bright.  Weekly,  Fri<lay,  12  m.  (during  March  and  April).    (18). 

Belden.  Harris,  L.  M.                 Ross.                               Sykes. 

Bell.  Harrison,  T.  P.             Shipley.                          Tupper,  F. 

Bowen.  Kinard.                          Smith,  C.  A.                  Tupper,  J.  W. 

Epes.  Mather.                          Smith.  G.  W.                 West,  C.  J. 

Gorrell.  Reeve,s,  W,  P. 

The  History  of  Etiglish  Inflections:  (Lectures):  Dr.  Bright. 
Weekly,  Friday,  3  p.  ui,     (IS). 

Belden.  Harris,  L.  M.  Shipley.  Tupper,  F. 

Bell.  Kinard.  Smith,  C.  A.  Tupper.  J.  W. 

Bowen.  Mather.  Smith,  Q.  W.  West,  C.  J. 

Epes.  Reeves,  W.  P.  Sykes.  Willis. 

Gorrell.  Ross. 


Journal  Meetinf/ :  Dr.  Brioki 

Belden.  Harris,  L.  M. 

Bell.  Harrison,  T.  P. 

Bowen.  Kinard. 

Epes.  Mather. 

Gorrell.  Beeves,  W.  P. 


Weekly,  Friday,  4  p.  m.     (19). 

llo-ss.  Tupper,  F. 

Shipley.  'I'MppcriJ.  W. 

Smith,  r.  A.  W.Ml.C.  J. 

Smith,  G.W.  Willis. 
Sykes. 


(Major  Course). 

Anglo-Saxon : 

day,  12  m.     (7). 
Gorrell. 
Haussmann. 


Dr.  Bright.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Wednes- 


Kiuard. 
Shipley. 


Sykes. 
Tupper,  J.  W. 


Willis. 


English  Literature;  Early  Scottish  Poets:  Dr.  Browne. 
Three  times  weekly,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  12  ni.,  305  Mon- 
ument St.     (8). 

Haussmann.  Kinard.  Sonneborn.  Stewart,  G.  L. 

Holmes,  E.  Shriver.  Stearns.  Stewart,  J. 

Shakespeare:  Dr.  Browne. 
day,  12  m.,  305  Monument  St. 

Holmes.  Stearns. 

Sonneborn. 

(Minor  Course). 

English  Literature  :  Middle  English  :  Dr.  Browne.  Daily, 
11  a.  m.,  305  Monument  St.     (10). 

Andr6.  Kinard.  Roberts,  W.  M.  West,  H.  f3. 

Becker.  L'Engle.  Shriver.  Williams,  R.  G. 

Bell.  Rayner. 


Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Wednes- 

(5). 

Stewart,  <J.  L.  Stewart,  J. 


Rhetoric  and 

Smith.    Twice 
Ames,  J.  G. 

A  moss. 
Bachmann. 
Baer. 

Baker,  A.  E. 
Baldwio,  W. 
Baumgarten, 
Becker. 
Benson. 
Bishop. 
Brown,  G.  D. 
Brown,  J.  P. 
Coh-n.  M.  S. 
Cone. 


English  Compositioii :  [P. 

weekly,  Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m 


Conrad. 

Miles. 

Cox,  W. 

Morss. 

Dawson. 

Newbold. 

Dobbin. 

Nitze. 

Frank. 

Phelps,  J. 

Griswold. 

Piper. 

Hancock,  A. 

Post. 

Hastings,  T.  W. 

Rayner. 

Haiiser. 

Reizenstein 

Holioway. 

Requardt. 

Horner. 

Roberts,  F. 

Ingram. 

Rutter. 

Magruder,  E.  P. 

Spickler. 

Marshall. 

Stein. 

H.  E.):  Mr.  C.  A. 
,  College  Hall.  (55). 

Strickler,  E.  H. 

.Strong. 

Thorn. 

Trull. 

Tudor. 

Tyson. 

Uhler. 

West,  H.  S. 

Whitfield. 

Wholey. 

Wickes. 

Wingert. 

Wood,  C.  C. 


Romance  Languages,    (so  students). 

(lasses  meet  in  715  N.  Eutaw  St.,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Romance  Seminary:  Dr.  Elliott.    Weekly,  Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

to  12  m.     (11). 

Biume.  De  Poyen.  Lewis,  E.  S.  Schonfeld. 

Bonnotte.  Keidel.  iMarden.  Symington. 

De  Haan.  Klenner.  Menger. 

French  Dialects;  Ethnology  of  France  and  Italy:  Dr. 

Elliott.     Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  "Wednesday,  9  a.  m.     (10). 


Blume. 
Bonnotte. 
De  Haan. 

Popular  Latin ; 

Blume. 
Honnotte. 
De  Haan. 


De  Poyen. 
Keidel. 
Lewis,  E.  S. 

Dr.  Elliott. 
De  Poyen. 
Jenkins. 
Keidel. 


Marden. 
Menger. 


Scbonfeld. 
Symington. 


Italian  Dialects  :  Dr.  Elliott. 


Blume. 
De  Haan. 


De  Poyen. 
Keidel. 


Weekly,  Monday,  11  a.  m.     (11). 

Klenner.  Menger. 

Lewis,  E.  S.  Symington. 

Marden. 

Weekly,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.    (7). 
Lewis,  E.  S.  Menger. 

Marden. 


Romance  Club  and  Journal  Meeting  :      (13). 


Blume. 
Bonnotte. 
De  Haan. 
De  Poyen. 


Jenkins. 

Keidel. 

Klenner. 


Lewis,  E.  S. 

Marden. 

Menger. 


Pridgen. 

Scbonfeld. 
Syniiugton. 


Italian  Philology :   Dr. 

Thursday,  -1  p.  ni.     (7). 

De  Haan. 
De  Poyen. 

Provencal:  Dr.  Matzke. 

Blume.  De  Poyen. 

De  Haan.  Marden. 


Matzke.     Twice   weeklv,  Tuesday  and 


Blume. 
Bonnotte. 


Jenkins. 
Keidel. 


Menger. 


Old  French  Philology 

day,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4  p.  m. 
Bonnotte  .  De  Poyen. 

Crenshaw.  Jenkins. 

De  Haan,  Klenner. 

General  Phonetics:  M 

and  Friday,  II  a.m.     (18), 


Weekly,  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.     (7). 

Mather.  Symington. 

Menger. 

Dr.  Matzke.    Three  times  weekly,  Men- 

(11). 

Marden. 
Mather. 

Sieber. 

Lewis.     Twice  weekly,  Wednesday 


Sykes. 
Symington. 


E.  S. 


Baker,  T.  S. 
Bonnotte. 
De  Haan. 
De  Poyen. 

Harris,  L.  M. 


Jenkins. 

Keidel. 

Klenner. 

Marden. 

Mather. 


Jlenger. 
Pridgen. 
Shriver. 
Sieber. 


Sykes. 

Symington. 
'Iii])per,  J.  W. 
\\'oo.is,  C.  F. 


of    Old    French    Texts:    i^^r.    E.  S.    Lewis. 


Pridgen. 

Sieber. 


Interpretation 

V\eekly,  Friday,  12  m.     (12). 

Baker,  T.S.  .lenkins. 

Dc  Haan.  Keidel. 

Df  Poyen.  Klenner.  Sykes. 

Italian:  Dr.  Matzke.    Three  times  weekly 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  College  Hall.     (4). 
Cox,  E,  L.  Devries.  Jenkins. 


Symington. 
Tupper,  J.  W. 
Woods,  C.  F. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Pridgen. 
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Spanish  :  Mr.  Marden.  Twice  weekly,  Tluiisday  ;inil  Friday,  9  a.  ni., 
College  Hall.     (3). 

Cox,  E.  L.  Jenkins.  Piidgen. 

French:  {Major  Course):  Dr.  Matzke.  Thursday,  10  a.  m.  Mr. 
Symington.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.  Mi-.  Bonnotte. 
Wednesday,  10  a,  m..  College  Hall.     (8). 

Adler,  IT.  Conrad.  Jobnson,  T.  W.  .Soniieborn. 

Blackford.  Hirsh.  Pridgcn.  Thomas,  J.  B. 

French:  (Minor  Course):  Mr.  Symington.    Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 

Thursday,  12  m.    Mr.  Bonnotte.  Monday  and  Friday,  12  m..  College 
Hall.     (25). 

EdmondsOD.  Latane.                           Peppier. 

Greenleaf.  Lewis,  E.  P.                   Ptmiell. 

Grilfiss.  Mann.                             Shriver. 

Hamburger.  Morris.                           Snively. 

Uazelton.  Moses.                            Soper. 

Langfeld.  Mullikin,                       Sparks. 


Andrews,  F. 

Baldwin,  C.  G. 

Bennett. 

Cameron,T.F.P. 

Cox,  E.  L. 

Dorsey. 

Dowell. 


French  :  {Minor  Course  B):  Mr.  Marden.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  12  m.  Mr.  Bonnotte.  Thursday,  12  m.,  313  Monu- 
ment St.     (24). 

Barrett.  Grey,  H.  A.                   Lothrop.                        Penrose,  C.  A. 

Belireud.  Hancock,  R.  J.              Miller,  N.                      Penrose,  C.  B. 

fiell.  Ishizaka.                        Millis.                             Perrin. 

Brown,  G..S.  Jackson.                        Mixler                           TurnbuU. 

Bryan.  James,  M.                      Noyes.                            Wilson,  F.  W. 

Diigan.  Lee.                                 Penniman.                    Woelfel. 

French  Conversation 

a.m.     (7). 

Belden.  Keidel.  Symington.  Woods,  C.  F. 

Jenkins.  Menger.        *  Tupper,  J.  W. 

Italian  Conversation:  Mr.  Klenner.    Weekly,  Thursday,  3  p.  m. 


Mr.   Bonnotte.      Weekly,   Tuesday,   11 


(6). 
Pe  Poyen. 
Keidel. 


Lewis,  E.  S. 
Marden. 


Menger. 


SymingtoD. 


Spanish  Conversation:  Mr.  Klenner.    Weekly,  Monday,  3  p.  m. 

(5). 

De  Poyen.  Lewis,  E.  S.  Mardeu.  Menger. 

Keidel. 


History  and  Politics.    (153  students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Blunlschli  Library. 
Historical  Seminary:  Professor  Adams.     Fortnightly,  Friday, 


S-10  p.m. 
Bassett. 
Kullard. 
Carver, 
Craven. 
Fradenburgli. 
Creeu. 

Hastings,  C.  H, 
Haynes. 
Heisse. 
Ilerrintt. 
Hollander. 


(43). 


Hollenbaugli. 

Howe. 

Hull. 

Ishizaka. 

Israel. 

James,  J.  A. 

Kinley. 

Laiier. 

Lewis,  A.  I*". 

Mardeu. 

McCuUoch. 


MerrianQ. 

Mikkelsen. 
Million. 
Neff. 

Nicholson. 
Perrin. 
Powell,  L.  P. 
Reeves,  J.  S. 
Scott,  W.  A. 
Smith,  G.W. 
Speirs. 


Thome. 

Trine. 

Tupper,  F. 

AVaite. 

Ware. 

Watson,  E.  L. 

Weecb. 

Wiostou. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Youmans. 


Nineteenth  Century:  Professor  Adams, 
(49). 

Herriott. 

Hollander. 

Holmes,  E, 

Howe. 

Hull. 

Ishizaka. 

Israel. 

James,  J.  A. 

Kiuley. 

Laut-r. 

Lewis,  A.  F. 

Marden. 


Weekly,  Friday,  10  a.  m. 


Bassett. 

Bullard. 

Caiver. 

Craven. 

Epcs. 

Estes. 

Fradenburgh. 

tJreen. 

(iuttmacher. 

Hastings,  C.  H. 

Haynes. 

Heisse. 

llenaon. 


McCulloch. 
Merriam. 
Mikkelsen. 
Million. 
Nicholson. 
Perrin. 
Powell,  L.  P. 
Reeves,  J.  S. 
Sad  tier. 
Scott,  W.  A. 
Shriver. 
Smith,  G.  W. 


Speirs. 

Tnoroe. 

Thurlow. 

Trine. 

Tupper,  F, 

Waite. 

Ware. 

WatsoTi.E.  L. 

Weech. 

Winston. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Youmans. 


Roman  History , 

Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

Bassett. 

Bullard. 

Carver. 

Craven. 

Fradenburgh. 

Green. 

Guttmacher. 

Hastings,  C.  H. 

Haynes. 

Heisse. 

Herriott. 


Professor  Adams.     Twice  weekly,  Wednesday  and 
(43). 


Hollander. 

Ilollenbaugh. 

Howe. 

ITiill. 

Isbiziika. 

Israel. 

.lames,  J. 

Kinley. 

I>auer. 

I^ewis,  A. 


A. 


,  F. 


McCuUoch. 


Merriam. 

Mikkelsen. 

Million. 

Myers. 

Nicholson. 

I'errin. 

Powell,  L.  I'. 

Reeves,  J.  S. 

.ScotI,  W.  A. 

Smith,  G.  W. 

Thorne. 


Thurlow. 
Trine. 
Tupper,  F. 

Waite. 

Ware. 

Watson,  E.  L. 

Wcccli. 

Winston. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Youmans. 


International  Law :  Professor  Adams.    Twice  weekly,  Monday  and 

Tuesday,  12  m.  (20). 

AndrC.  Chesnut.  Jewett.  Randolph,  E.  F. 

Baker,  N.  D.  Davis.  L'Engle.  Reeve.s,  J.  S. 

Beutley.  Grcenbaum.  Myers.  Stevens,  L.  L. 

Boynton.  Heisse.  Neff.  Trine. 

Bump.  Holmes,  E.  Nicholson.  Williams,  U,  G. 


Church  History:    Professor  Adam.s.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  11  a.  m.     (49). 


Ahrens,  A.  H. 

Andrews,  F. 

Baker,  T.  S. 

Bassett. 

Bentley. 

Blackford. 

Brock. 

Cameron,  T.F.P. 

Carver. 

Clarke,  F.  A. 

Coburn. 

Dowell. 

Edmondson. 


Epes. 

Ferren. 

Fradenbtirgb. 

Grilfiss. 

Hastings,  C.  H. 

Holmes,  E. 

Inloes. 

Ishizaka. 

.Tackson. 

Langfeld. 

Lee. 

McCuUoch. 


Menger, 

Miller,  N. 

Million. 

Moses. 

Mullikin. 

Myers. 

Nicholson. 

Nitze. 

Perrin. 

Piper. 

Purnell. 

Keeves,  J.  S. 


Sonneborn. 
Soper. 
Sparks, 
strong. 
Tb.>uias,  D.  H. 
Thurlow. 
Trine. 
Tupper,  F. 
Turnbull. 
Wilson,  F.  W. 
Winston. 
Woods,  C.  F. 


History  of  Folitical   Economy:   {Advanced  Course):   Dr.  Ely. 
Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.     (41.) 


Bassett. 

Carvel. 

Craven. 

Fradenburgh. 

Green. 

Guttmacher. 

Hastings,  C.  H. 

Haynes. 

Heisse. 

Herriott. 

Hollander. 


Holmes,  E. 

Howe. 

Hull.     - 

Israel. 

.Tames,  .1.  A. 

Kinley. 

Lauer. 

Lewis,  A.  F. 

TSrerriara. 

Mikkelsen. 


Million. 
Nicholson. 
Passano. 
Perrin. 
Powell,  L.  P. 
Randolph,  E. 
Reeves,  J.  S. 
Sadtler. 
Scott,  W.  A. 
Smith,  G.  W. 


Speirs. 

Thurlow. 

Trine. 

Waile. 

Ware. 

Watson,  E.  L. 

AVeech. 

Winston. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Youmans. 


Dr.  Ely.     Alternate  Wednesdays,  7.30  to 


Scott,  W.  A. 

Speirs. 

Waite. 


Ware. 
Winston. 


Econotnic  Conferences  : 

10  p.m.     (11). 
Green.  Howe. 

Herriott.  Kinley. 

Hollander.  Merriam. 

Political  Economy :  {  Umlerrjraduale  Course) :  Dr.  Ely.     Daily,  1 
p.m.     (34). 

Ahrens,  A.  H.              GrifBss.                        Langfeld.  Reizenstein. 

Andrews,  F.                   Heisse                            Lee.  Sonneborn. 

Baldwin,  W.                  Hodges.                          McCuUocb.  Soper. 

Bassett,                           HoUenbaugh.                Miller,  N.  Sparks. 

Blackford.                     Holloway.                      Moses.  Strong. 

Carver.                           Inloes.                            Mullikin.  TurnbuU. 

Dow.  11.                           Ishizaka.                        Neff.  Wilson,  F.W. 

Edmondson.                  Israel.                             Purnell.  Youmans. 

Fradenburgh.  Jackson. 

Hittorical  Jurisprudence:  {Roman  Law) :  Mr.  Emmott.    Twice 

weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.     (19). 

Epes.                               Hollander.                     Merriam.  Speirs. 

Estes.                              Hull.                              Mikkelsen.  Thorne. 

Hastings,  C.H.             Israel.                             Myers.  Trine. 

Haynes.                         Lauer.                            Powell,  L.  P.  Tupper,  !•. 

Herriott.  Matteson.  Shriver. 

Administration:  Professor  Wilson.     Daily,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 

4  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (24). 


Powell,  L.  P. 

Scott,  W.  A. 

Speirs. 

Trine. 

Waite. 

Weecb. 


Bassett.  Herriott.  .Tames,  J.  A. 

Carver.  Hollander.  Kinley. 

Fradenburgh.  HoUenbaugh.  McCulloch. 

Green.  Holmes,  E.  Merriam. 

Hastings,  C.  H.  V         Israel.  MUlion. 

Haynes.  Ishizaka.  Neff. 

American  Constitutional  History:  Mr.  Schouler  and  Mr. 
Lauer.  Three  times  weekly,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
12  m.     (16). 

Andre.                            Bump.  Greenbaum.                   Reeves,  J.  S. 

Baker,  N.  D.                  Chesnut.  Jewett.                           Stevens,  L-  L. 

Bentley.                         Davis.  L'Engle.                         Williams,  R.  G. 

Boynton.                       Classic.  Neff.                               Winston. 

Continental  History:  Mr.  Scott.  Three  times  weekly,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  11  a,  ra.     (27). 


Ahrens,  A.  H. 
Andrews,  F. 
Blackford. 
Brock. 

Cameron,  T.F.P. 
Clarke,  F.  A. 
Coburn. 


Dowell. 

Edmondson. 

Griffiss. 

Inloes. 

Jackson. 

Langfeld. 

Lee. 


Miller,  N. 

Moses. 

Mullikin. 

Nitze. 

Piper. 

Purnell. 

Sonneborn. 


Soper. 
Sparks. 
Strong. 
Thomas,  D.  H. 
Turnbull. 
Wilson,  F.  W. 


Outlines  of  European  History:  (P.  H.  E.) :  Mr.  Scott.    Three 
times  weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  12  m.     (22). 

Baer  Conrad.  Marshall.  Tompkins. 

Baumgarlen.  Cox,  W.  Miles.  Jr™-,,  „ 

Benson.  Dawson.  Post.  West,  H.  b. 

Bishop.  Dobbin.  Roberts,  F.  Wholey. 

Brown,  G.D.  Griswold.  Thorn.  Wood,C.  C. 

Brown,  J.  P.  Magruder,  E.  P. 

Timcydides  {in  translation) :  Mr.  Kinley.    Weekly,  Monday,  9  a.  ra. 

(14): 

Ames,  J.  G.  Frank.  Rayner.  Stein. 

Baker,  N.  D.  Ingram.  Reizenstein. 

Cohen,  M.  S.  Newbold.  Rutter. 

Cone.  Phelps,  J. 

Greek  and  Roman  History:  {P.  H.  E.) :  Mr.  Kinley.    Three 
times  weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  12  m.     (33). 


Whitfield. 
AVickes. 


Ames,  J.  G. 
Amoss. 
Bachmann. 
Baker.  A.  E. 
Baldwin,  W. 
Becker. 
Cohen,  M.S. 
Cone. 
Frank. 


Hancock, 

A. 

Phelps,  J. 

Hastings, 

T.  W. 

Piper. 

Mauser. 

Rayner. 

Horner. 

Reizenstein. 

Ingram. 

Requardt. 

Morss. 

Rulter. 

Newbold 

Spick  ler. 

Nitze. 

Stein. 

Strickler,  E.  H. 

Strong. 

Trull. 

Tudor. 

Uhler. 

Whitfield. 

Wickes. 

Wingert. 
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Philosophy.     (58  Students). 

Histori/  of  Philosophy :  Professor  Griffin.     Weekly,  Tuesday, 
12  m.*  (10). 


Bell. 

Craven. 

Hollander. 


Ilollenbaugh. 
.Tames,  J.  A. 
Perrin. 


Smith,  G.  W. 
SVeaver. 


Winston. 
Wood,  W.  W. 


Professor  Griffin,    .\lternate  Thurs- 


Vea. 
Winston. 


History  of  Modern  Ethics : 

days,  8-10  p.  m.     i^lO). 

Craven.  HoHeubaugh.  Perrin. 

Estes.  James,  J.  A.  Smith,  G.  W. 

Ilollander.  Menger. 

Psj/c/iolof/!/  :  {L.  E.  P.) :  Professor  Griffin.  Three  times  weekly, 
VVeilnesday,  Tluirsday,  and  Friday,  until  March  1st;  thereafter  Ethics, 
three  times  weekly  until  about  Aiiril  l'2th, — then  daily;  1  p.  ra.,  Lec- 
ture-room, Physical  Laboratory.     (-45). 


Abtrcrombie,  .T.  R. 

Adler,  H. 

Baker,  N.  D. 

Baldwin,  C.  G. 

Bebrpnd, 

Bennett. 

Bentley. 

Boynton. 

Brown,  T.  E. 

Bryan. 

Bump, 

Chesnut. 


Davis. 

Glassie. 

(ireeubaum.  ■ 

Greeuleaf. 

Haiissmann. 

HirsU. 

James,  M. 

Jewett. 

John^on,  T.  W. 

Keiley. 

Latane. 


L'Engle. 

IjOthrop. 

Montgomery. 

Newhall. 

Norris. 

Pautienius. 

Peppier. 

Randolph,  E.  F. 

Reese,  A.  M. 

Roberts,  W.  M. 

Smith,  U.  W. 


Snively. 
Stearns. 
.Steeiiken. 
.Stern. 

Stevens,  L.  L. 
Stewart,  G.  L. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stewart,  R.  C. 
Turner  A.  B. 
Turner,  H.J. 
Williams,  R.  G. 


Deductive  and    Inductive  Logic:     (L.  E.  P.) :  Mr.  Kmmott. 


Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  p.  ni., 
Laboratory,  until  about  April  12.     (43). 


Lecture-rooiu,  Physical 


Abercrombie,  J.  R. 

Adler,  H. 

Baker,  N.  D. 

Baldwin,  C.  G. 

Behrend. 

Bennett. 

Beutley. 

Brown,  T.  R. 

Bryau. 

Bump. 

Chesnut. 


Davis. 

Glassie. 

Greenbaum. 

Greenleaf. 

Haussraann. 

Hirsh. 

James.  M. 

Jewett. 

Johnson,  T.  W. 

Latane. 

L'Engle. 


Lothrop. 

Montgomery. 

Newhall. 

Norris. 

Pautienius. 

Peppier. 

Randolph,  E.  F. 

Reese,  A.  RI. 

Roberts,  W.  M. 

Smith,  H.  W. 

Snively. 


Stearns. 
Steenken. 
Stern. 

Stevens,  L.  L. 
Stewart,  G.  L. 
Stewart,  J. 
■"Stewart,  R.  C. 
Turner,  A.  B. 
Turner,  U.  J. 
Williams,  E.  G. 


Drawing,     (in  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  18. 

Mechanical     Drawing:  {Electrical     Engineering 
Aldricii.     Twice  weekly,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2-.5  p. 

Abercrombie,  ir.  N.       Calvert.  McKay. 

Aspinwall.                     Cox,  G.  E.  McPherson. 

Bauch.                            Doan.  Molinard. 

Bissing,  W.                    Doughty.  Pattison. 

Breithaupt.                    Dyar.  Phelps.  C.  E. 

Briscoe.                        Foster.  Price,  H.  B. 

Brown,  S.  B.                  Frye.  Randolph,  A.  M. 

Brown,  T.  M.                 Hamilton.  Randolph,  H.  F. 

Browne,  S.H.                Handy.  Ray. 

Browne,  "W.  H.,  Jr.     Hewes.  Reese.  A.  L. 


Constructive  and  Mepi' 

Coarse):  Mr.  White.man. 
2-5  p.  m.     (72). 
Ahrens,  A.  H 


esentative  Drawinfi ; 

Weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday, 


Ahrens,  T.  G. 

Amoss. 

Bachmann. 

Baer 

Baker.  A.  E. 

Baldwin,  W. 

Barrett. 

Baumgarten. 

Becker. 

Benson. 

Bishop. 

Blackford. 

Brown,  G.  D. 

Brown,  G.  S. 

Clark,  W.  L. 

Cohen,  M.  S. 

Cone. 


Conrad. 

Co.x,  W. 

Da'*  son. 

Dobbin. 

Frank. 

Griswold. 

Hancock, 

Hancock, 

Hastings, 

Hauser. 

Havez. 

Hazelton. 

Horner. 

James,  M. 

Lothrop. 

Mag  ruder, 

Marshall. 

Miles. 


A. 

R.J. 
T.  W. 


Miller,  N. 

Morris. 

Morss. 

Newbold. 

Newhall. 

Nitze. 

Penniman. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 

Phelps,  J. 

Piper. 

Post. 

Reizenstein. 

Eequardt. 

Rol3ert5,  F. 

Roberts,  W.  .M. 

Rutter. 

Spickler. 

Stein. 


Course) :    Mr. 
m.     (39). 
Rowland,  A.  J. 
i^chulz, 
Hcott,  J.  B. 
Stern. 
Todd. 
Waiduer. 
Warner. 
Whitehead. 
Young. 

(  Undergraduate 
or  Wednesday, 

Stewart,  G  L. 

Stewart,  J 

Strickler,  E.  H. 

Thomson. 

Tompkins. 

Trull. 

Tudor. 

Turnbull. 

Tyson. 

Uhler. 

Wendt. 

West,  H.  S. 

Whitfield. 

Wickes. 

Wilson,  F.W. 

Wingert. 

Woelfel. 

^Vol^enstein. 


Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Lectureship. 

Tlie  Trustees  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  second  course  of 
lectures  on  this  foundation  will  be  given  by  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb, 
LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Regius  1'rofes.sor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England. 

The  subject  of  the  course  will  be  "The  Growth  and  Influence  op 
Classical  Greek  Poetry." 

Tlie  special  topics  will  be  as  follows  : 

I. — Tlie  Distinctive  Qualities  of  the  Greek  Rtice  as  e-xpressed  by  Homer. 
Monday,  .Match  28. 

11. — (ireek  pjpic  Poetry.     Tuesday,  March  29. 

III. — Greek  Epic  Poetry  (continued).     Thursday,  March  31. 

IV. — Greek  Lyric  Poetry ;  the  course  of  its  development.    Friday,  April  1. 

V. — Pindar.     Monday,  April  4. 

VI.— The  Attic  Drama.     Tuesday,  April  5. 

VII. — The  Attic  Drama  (continued).     Thiirstlay,  April  7. 

VIII. — The  Permanent  Power  of  (ireek  Poetry.     Friday,  .\pril  8. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Peabody  Institute, 
at  5  o'clock. 


Hon.  W.  II.  Ti!i-:scoTT,  of  Washington,  will  shortly  give  a  course  of  ten 
lectures  to  the  historical  students  on  "  .Americtin  Diplomacy."  This  course 
is  siibsliluted  for  the  lectures  on  "  European  and  .Vmerican  Diplomacy," 
annotiiiced  to  be  given  by  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  who  is  prevented  by  illness 
from  lecturing. 


Levering  Lectures,  1892. 

The  courses  of  lectures  maintained  by  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  of  Balti- 
more, have  been  given  during  the  current  year  as  follows: — 

I.  By  President  William  K.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  March  3-7: 
I. — Old  Testament  Histories.  2. — Old  Testament  Prophecies.  3. — The 
Human  and  the  Divine  in  History  and  Prophecy. 

II.  By  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storbs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Three  lectures  on  St.  Bernard.     March  1.5,  IG,  17. 

These  lectures  have  been  given  in  Levering  Hall  at  5  p.  in. 


Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  began  on  March 
3  his  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "Recent  Aspects  of  Social  Science  in 
Europe,"  before  the  students  of  the  historical  department. 


Mr.  William  T.  Di.xon  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Francis  T. 
King.  

The  A.MEHicAN  Institute  op  Mining  Enoineer.s  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore,  February  1  fi-20.  The  .sessions  were  held  in  Leveritig  1  fall 
and  Hopkins  Hall.  

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steineh,  the  Librarian  of  the  Enoch  PratI  Free  I.ibraiy 
since  its  foundation,  died  at  Baltimore,  February  18,  1892. 

Bernard  C.  Steiner  (Fellow,  1890-01,  and  Ph.  1).,  1891)  has  been 
elected  to  siK'cecd  his  father  in  the  Librarianship. 
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